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GOD: MAN’S FIRST NEED 
Rey. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


“Tf we are to prevent further social decadence, if we are to save the human 
race from sinking to the level of savage beasts, we must acknowledge and 
observe our obligations toward Almighty God and try to induce other 
men to do the same. This must be the first feature of any plan for the 
post-war world if it is to provide reasonable hope for success. . . . The 
world-wide catastrophe that we have witnessed in our times arose chiefly 
from the rejection of God by those who governed their fellow men.” 





GOD IN EDUCATION 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 


“The principal difficulty, however, still remains. It is the attitude of the 
teachers. Too many have brought to their tasks spiritual ignorance, spiritual 
confusion, spiritual revolt. . . . Our children’s children, in this brave new 
world which we may never see, must realize that they are men, angels, as 
well as animals; men with powers of imagination, reason, will and capabili- 
ties for unselfishness that verge on the sublime; men whose fathers often 
reached the heights before them and left inspiring records for them to 
read, in Philosophy, in History and in Literature: . . . For only such men 
as these can speak of lasting victory.” 


GOD 


Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 





“God, by His law, which we call the natural law when it governs man’s 

own conduct on earth, intended that the temporal order of the production 

and exchange’of goods also have its sacred aspect. It is undertaken by the 

children of God, hence by those who are brothers under God. We shall 

: labor in vain through our legislation and other activities directed at social 
met Oey Te ete betterment unless we keep this fact in mind.” 
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"Blessed be those whe realige Hat great work for a new and just 
inden ca uot possible unless then eyes ane lifted to God, keeper and 
of all Justice and right.” — Pope Ptus rie. 





GOD IN SOCIETY 


Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


“It is on the dignity of man as God’s image, that democracy is founded. 
_,. A brave new world is not a requisite for peace. . . . We can best reach 
the goal of peace by helping the brave old world abandon the sins that 
made it weak, and recover the courage that made it heroic. The crisis of 
our time is moral. . . . Root out of American life every manifestation of 
the retreat from reason. . . . Revive faith in the individual as the key to 
values, recognizing that man was created to the image of God.” 





GOD IN THE HOME 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“He who would encompass the downfall of a nation will never fail if he 
—plants the seeds of moral decay in the bosom of the home. He who would 
strengthen a nation and have it yield the finest fruits of civilization and 
contribute the most precious legacy to posterity, had best begin at the home. 
To the fathers and mothers who are groping for the path to enduring 
peace and love and happiness, we say: ‘Put God into your home and 
keep Him there—and all will be well with you and with America.’ ” 





GOD IN GOVERNMENT 


Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


“The League of Nations failed, not as some say because its rulings had 
‘no teeth in them,’ not because the Covenant that went with the League 
was insincerely idealistic, but because the law and the justice and the 
mercy of God were not in it. ... . But to hold that religion, which makes 
humane intercourse possible between John Smith and Richard Robinson, 
is not to be applied to the intercourse between nations, is to introduce or to 
perpetuate international anarchy. . . . Unless the Lord live in the house 
of Government and be Master of the house, we who have labored to build 


it and who fight and die to perpetuate it, will have labored and fought 
and died in vain.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE PROPAGANDA PROBLEM 


ILLIAM L. SHIRER, in his col- 
umn “Propaganda Front” on 

May 7th expressed the fear that 
when we have defeated Hitler and 


his Nazi gang, the German people 
may still rely upon our “political 
naiveté,” “ignorance,” “tremendous 
conservatism,” and our “outlandish 
fear of chaos and socialism in Eu- 
rope” to “spare them the awful con- 
sequences of the lost war they so 


blithely started.” He complains 
that while we read his books (and 
those of other experts on interna- 
tional affairs) we do not believe 
what we read. He knows of a class 
at New York University which “re- 
acts to domestic propaganda with 
apathy and utter cynicism.” They 
are “so convinced of the amount of 
lying that appears 
in newspapers, ad- 
vertising and radio 
that most of them 
do not believe in anything.” He re- 
fers also to recent private polls 
which tend to show the incredulity 
not only of callow youth but of the 
nation at large in regard to news 
and news comment. He mentions 


Every Man 
a Liar? 


the. Enquiring Reporter of the De- 
troit Free Press who discovered 
that the man in the street “doesn’t 
for a moment believe the stories of 
Nazi atrocities.” He quotes Fortune 
magazine which reports that 44 per 
cent of those it interviewed in 1942 
still believed that the German peo- 
ple are “essentially peace - loving 
and kindly.” The percentage of 
those who cherish that “dangerous 
myth” is, however, declining, and 
in that decline Mr. Shirer sees a 
glimmer of hope. Still there re- 
main apathy and cynicism, the 
inclination to discount tales of atro- 
city, and skepticism about any- 
thing found in the newspapers or 
heard on the radio. 


ITH Mr. Shirer’s desire that we 
should think harshly of the 
Germans as a people I am not now 
concerned, except to say that I find 
it difficult to reconcile with the Gos- 
pel. On the presumption that we 
are fighting this war for Christian 
civilization, I suppose we should 
still make some slight obeisance 
toward the Founder of that civili- 
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zation. Christ our Savior com- 
mands us to love our enemies; Mr. 
Shirer asks us to treat them harsh- 
ly even after we have defeated 
them. Oddly enough, Mr. Shirer’s 
view seems to contradict not only 
that of Christ but that of Stalin. 
The Soviet dictator, for reasons best 
known to himself, has repeatedly 
insisted that he wants a strong Ger- 
many when hostilities have ceased. 
He wants Germany not dismem- 
bered but rehabilitated. Mr. Shirer, 
on the other hand, argues against 
a “soft peace.” I wonder if he 
would include among softies the 
man of steel who murdered millions 
in the Ukraine. 


UT we were speaking of Propa- 
ganda. I have read with some 
regularity Mr. Shirer’s column 
“Propaganda Front,” and I do not 
recall that he has laid down rules 
as to how to distinguish what is 
propaganda from what is written 
bona fide. There is 
indeed an old famil- 
iar formula that 
would make our 
task easy; “orthodoxy is my doxy, 
heterodoxy is your doxy.” Similar- 
ly, what I say is true; what the 
other fellow says is propaganda. 
Simple enough and helpful, but 
hardly to be recommended as a 
norm and criterion. Still we must 
have some touchstone to enable us 
to determine the gold of truth from 
the base metal of propaganda. Is 
there any? 

Speaking for myself, I confess 
that I have become so discouraged 
in the attempt to find truth in the 
news and in comment upon the 
news that I have all but given up 
the attempt. Some of my friends 
complain that I am too skeptical. 
But on the other hand Mr. Shirer 


Is There a 
Touchstone? 
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accuses my kind of “political na- 
iveté.” Can a man be at the same 
time skeptical and naive? I do not 
say that he cannot. I remember 
G. K. C.’s observation that a man 
may be too fat and too thin, too fat 
in one place and too thin in another. 
But, says Chesterton, he would be a 
“queer shape.” Aren’t we all, men- 
tally if not physically? The ques- 
tion is what has made us intellec- 
tually lopsided? The answer is— 
dear Mr. Shirer—Propaganda. Take 
those students at 
N. Y. U., those who 
voted in the Gallup 
poll, those who an- 
swered the Fortune questionnaire, 
and those who were buttonholed by 
the reporter in Detroit. Why do 
they believe so little? Why are they 
tempted to believe nothing at all? 
Why do they shrug their shoulders 
when they read atrocity stories or 
see atrocity pictures in the papers 
or at the movies? When the long 
withheld story of the Corregidor 
horror was suddenly sprung upon 
the people, why did they exclaim 
“It’s for the war-bond drive”? 
When the announcement is made 
that meat may now be obtained 
without a ration card why do they 
say “It is election year’? Why 
have adolescents normally so credu- 
lous become hard-boiled? Why 
have the American people who in 
Barnum’s day liked to be hum- 
bugged, fallen into the habit of say- 
ing “Oh yeah?” to almost every- 
thing? Again the answer is Propa- 
ganda. 


Queer Shape, 
But Why? 


ET us have a few examples to 
illustrate the difficulty of deter- 
mining what is propaganda and 
what is not. 
Rev. Stanislaus Orlemanski of 
Springfield, Mass., goes A.W.L. from 
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his diocese to—of all places !—Mos- 
cow, to have a chat with—of all 
people !—Stalin. He comes back with 
the information that Stalin is friend- 
ly to Roman Catholics. Monsignor 
Ready, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
declares the incident to be “political 
burlesque” and “phoniest propa- 
ganda.” What say, Mr. Shirer? Is 
it propaganda? Yes? No? How 
do you know? In a spirited “come- 
back” Father Orlemanski rebukes 
Monsignor Ready for using “such 
vulgar words” and for “trying to 
undermine [his] priestly and Christ- 
ly life by innuendos”! Skipping 
the question as to how a vulgar 
word can be an innuendo, will Mr. 
Shirer give us some rule of thumb 
by which we may determine which 
of the two clergymen is the propa- 
gandist? As far as we ourselves 
are concerned we feel that we know, 
but is there some infallible stand- 


ard of determination? Something. 


that would convince others as we 
are convinced? 

Father Orlemanski reports Stalin 
as calling himself “an advocate of 
freedom of conscience and of wor- 
ship.” Was the wily Georgian mere- 
ly ribbing Father Orlemanski, or 
was he handing out propaganda 
which he expected Americans to 
swallow? And will they swallow 
it? They will unless we can prove 
it to be propaganda. How would 
you go about it, Mr. Shirer? Or 
would you go about it? 


ANSON W. BALDWIN of The 

New York Times, says, “The 
small operations of Marshal Tito 
and of General Draja Mihailovitch 
have been exaggerated into great 
campaigns. To read some of the 
grandiose communiqués issued in 
Marshal Tito’s name one would 
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think — quite inaccurately — that 
the Nazis were being driven from 
Yugoslavia.” What say, Mr. Shirer? 
Is Baldwin right? Is this Tito stuff 
propaganda? How shall we know? 
How do you know? By way of good 
measure, while you 
are on the subject, 
could you tell us 
why we Americans 
switched from Mi- 
hailovitch to Tito? 
Was it because Tito is Stalin’s 
man? Or is that propaganda? 

Speaking of “grandiose communi- 
qués,” how about those astronom- 
ical computations of German dead 
in the Russian reports? If all those 
Germans are really dead there can 
remain precious few to meet our 
attack on the western front. But of 
course those staggering figures of 
German casualties are only propa- 
ganda. 


Those 
Grandiose 
Commu- 
niqués 


> =~ Australian Department of 
Information announced on May 
11th, that Sikhs liberated by the 
American advance at Hollandia re- 
ported seeing “a number of Chinese 
who had been nailed to palm trees 
with iron spikes driven through 


their foreheads.” Trudé or false, Mr. 
Shirer? Propaganda or fact? In 
the other war Sir Philip Gibbs ran 
down the story of the Canadian sol- 
dier crucified on a 
barn door in Bel- Atrocities 
gium. He labeled it A la 
propaganda. Is this World WarI 
the same story? Sikh 
for Canadian, spike through the. 
head in place of nails through the 
hands and feet, palm tree instead 
of barn door? Same story, Mr. 
Shirer? Same propaganda? 

Only one more atrocity story out 
of thousands. Edward Morgan in 
a special radio message to the Louis- 
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ville Times says: “Allied and Italian 
authorities today are trying to ob- 
tain further information on the so- 
called Rome Massacre during which 
the Nazis allegedly slaughtered be- 
tween 300 and 500 civilians. But 
verification of that sort of news is 
always difficult to get. . . . Reports 
printed here . . . generally quoted 
Swiss border sources to the effect 
that the Germans staged a mas- 
sacre in the Coliseum in reprisal for 
an incident in which bombs were 
thrown into a column of Gestapo 
and Fascist officers during the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Fascism.” 

It sounds like 1914-1915. But 
things are different now? News- 
paper correspondents are more con- 
scientious and newspaper editors 
more exacting? Oh Yeah? In the 
other war investigating committees 
looked into these things. They 
were fooled. How do we know we 
are not being fooled again? The 
truth is that the confidence of us 
old fellows who remember details 
of the other war has been under- 
mined. If someone could give us 
that infallible test of propaganda 
for which we are clamoring, he 
might re-establish our confidence 
even in atrocity stories. As things 
are we believe or disbelieve accord- 
ing to temperament. If we are 
“easy marks” for rumors, we be- 
lieve; if we are what our critics call 
“skeptical,” that is to say judicious, 
we withhold assent. 


N April 3d Raymond Daniell 
cabled The New York Times 
from London: “Mr. Molotov’s state- 
ment that the social structure of 
Rumania will be retained as it is at 
present has gone a long way toward 
reassuring doubters that the Atlan- 
tic Charter is still the guiding star 
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of all the major allies.” Propa- 
ganda or fact, Mr. Shirer? Honest 
Injun now, do you believe that the 
Atlantic Charter remains the guid- 
ing star of Britain, the U. S. A. and 
the U.S.S.R.? 

In that same dispatch to The New 
York Times Mr. Daniell went on to 
say that it was agreed at Teheran 
that Russia would soon reassure 
Poland as she has reassured Ru- 
mania. In support of that prophecy, 
Mr. Daniell quotes certain “Quar- 
ters” and “Informants.” Do you 
believe them, Mr. Shirer? Or is all 
this prophecy about Poland and 
Rumania just more propaganda? 

By the way, would you like to 
know one of the lesser reasons why 
newspaper readers become skepti- 
cal? It is because of 
that trick of corre- 
spondents who quote 
vague anonymous 
“quarters” and “informants.” Large 
daily doses of that particular sort 
of propaganda have paralyzed our 
power to believe. 

Over those dispatches of Mr. Dan- 
iell’s there is a sub-heading, “Brit- 
ish Doubts Largely Dispelled.” 
Were they indeed? I had not no- 
ticed it in reading the English pa- 
pers. As far as I can see the Brit- 
ish are as cynical as Americans 
about the Atlantic Charter. 

To give but one sample of British 
opinion, the Catholic Herald of Lon- 
don says: “In the early stages when 
Hitler was rampaging about Europe 
and enjoying the benefits of a pact 
with Bolshevism there was no re- 
luctance to exploit the moral situa- 
tion for all it was worth. We were 
told the war was a crusade. We 
were constantly informed of the 
enormities of the enemy and of the 
pledges for a new and better world 
for which we were standing fast. 


The British 
Also Doubt 
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Days of national prayer succeeded 
one another... . 

“And now in the 55th month of 
the war (as the Prime Minister has 
reminded us) with victory at length 
in sight, the people of Britain can 
be spokén to for three-quarters of 
an hour without a single reference 
to what may be called the vision of 
the war: the vision of a new social 
deal af home, a new set of values, 
as it were, and the vision once ex- 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter.” 

Over there apparently, they are 
as much disillusioned as we here at 
home. In fact I rather think more 
so. As far as the moral character 
of the war is con- 
cerned the Herald 
goes on to say: 
“Abroad, the picture 
is increasingly dismal for all but the 
minority which sees salvation in 
the emergence of a new Power 


Tragic 
Disillusion 


whose outlook is totally alien to the 
Christian tradition. At home, there. 
is but the prospect of the enforce- 
ment of a handful of elementary so- 
cial needs by an army of religious- 
ly, morally and culturally blind 
State planners.” 


HE fate of the Atlantic Charter 

is one of the chief reasons why 
we who would dearly love to be 
optimistic about international af- 
fairs have been driven reluctantly 
into skepticism if not pessimism. 
It was a splendid document, and 
our reaction to it was one of great 
delight. After the first gust of en- 
thusiasm, more deliberate scrutiny 
gave rise to the question “Do they 
really mean it?” For example that 
fourth clause: “They [the signa- 
tories] will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment of all 
States, great or small, victor or van- 
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quished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw mate- 
rials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity.” 

There you have a principle that 
might have revolutionized the deal- 
ings of the nations with one an- 
other, abolished the grievances of 
the “have nots” against the “haves,” 
and thus have prevented wars in 
the future. But staring at us out 
of the midst of the idealism and 
altruism of Clause 4 were the weasel 
words “with due respect for their 
existing obligations.” We said to 
one another “So there it is; same 
old dodge; same old 
duplicity.’’ The The Charter 
world was to be Wasa Cheat 
made over anew, but 
it was to be the same as of old. 
Disabilities were to be removed but 
they were to remain. The causes 
of war were wiped clean off the 
slate, but by some infernal magic 
there they were again after the 
sponge had been applied. 

Such were our doubts and fears 
in August, 1941, when the Charter 
was published. In April, 1944, 
Winston Churchill explained in the 
House of Commons that the weasel 
words “with due respect for their 
existing obligations” were inserted 
because of his insistence. 

Then, too, there was in the Char- 
ter that clause about no territorial 
aggrandizement. We didn’t exact- 
ly like the wording “They [the sig- 
natories] do not seek.” We would 
have preferred “They will not ac- 
cept.” Sure enough it was another 
dodge. Stalin went serenely ahead 
annexing three whole countries and 
declaring that he would annex forty 
per cent of a fourth. 

The Atlantic Charter, therefore, 
was a piece of propaganda. It was 
devised to produce a ‘certain effect. 
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The effect was produced. The Char- 
ter, having served its purpose, was 
torn up and thrown back into the 
sea whence it had emerged. Yet 
William L. Shirer wonders why we 
common folk have grown suspicious 
and skeptical. “Once bitten twice 
shy.” We have been a hundred 
times bitten; shall we never grow 
shy? 


N the editorial page of The New 
York Times is a daily column 
which I, for one (I know of many 
others) find particularly pleasing. 
It is called “Topics of the Times.” 
On April 2d it contained this para- 
graph: “Half the time we puzzle 
about the foreign policy of our own 
Government, American or British, 
as the case may be. The other half 
of the time we puzzle over Soviet 
foreign policy. How soon people 
will be fully enlightened about their 
own policy-makers at home we will 
not pretend to say. But upon Soviet 
foreign policy the last few days 
have brought a flood of light. This 
comes in the form of startling news 
about the wholesale revision of eco- 
nomic theory in the Soviet Union. 
Marxian thinking in Soviet Russia 
is out. The capitalist system, bet- 
ter described as the competitive sys- 
tem, is back.” 

In Moscow, articles and editorials 
to the same purport were quoted in 
a Bulletin published by Ambassador 
Averell Harriman. But by the 14th 
of the month, back from Moscow 
came this sockdolager signed by 
Maurice Hindus: “When American 
correspondents at Moscow first read 
these articles they rubbed their eyes 
and wondered if they had slept 
through one of the most epochal 
news stories about Russia. .. . Rus- 
sian authorities on economics were 
as surprised as we were to hear that 
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there is capitalism in Russia, or 
that capitalism—old or new—is be- 
ing contemplated. One authority 
snapped out, perhaps in amusement 
or perhaps in anger: ‘Our ideologi- 
cal enemies seem still determined 
to defeat us with their pens. Early 
in the war they an- 
nihilated our armies 
with their pens as 
often as Goebbels 
did. Now that our 
armies are still fight- 
ing and our fatherland has been 
saved, they are out to beat us again 
—this time they are annihilating 
our socialism with their pens.’” So 
once again, Propaganda! On which 
side? Probably on both sides. Who 
can tell? 


Startling 
News? Not 
News But 
Propaganda 


NE Martin Wilson writes a let- 

ter to the New York Sun in 
which he complains that on the day 
that Washington correspondents 
were told “there is no news,” news- 
papers carried the item of the re- 
moval of General Giraud whom we 
had backed, and the advancement 
of General de Gaulle “whose posi- 
tion we had tried for months to 
weaken.” Why was 
Giraud set up and 
then thrust down, 
while De Gaulle was first thrust 
down and then set up? We didn’t 
know. We don’t know yet. All the 
news we got and still get about 
Giraud and De Gaulle is pure propa- 
ganda. 


France Too 


R. ROBERT BRENNAN, Min- 
ister from Eire to Washington, 
declares that the American govern- 
ment is grossly misinformed about 
Axis espionage in Ireland. “The 
German legation,” he said, “has no 
means of transmitting to Germany 
any information they may obtain. 
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No diplomatic couriers travel be- 
tween Germany and Ireland; no 
telephonic communication exists; 
no German wireless transmitter is 
operating and all 
cables must pass 
through British cen- 
sorship. . . . The operation of Ger- 
man submarines from Irish coastal 
points is impossible in view of the 
vigilance of our coast - watching 
service. The suspicion of espionage 
presupposes an efficient, widespread 
organization, which we know does 
not exist.” 

Mr. Brennan’s explanation sounds 
reasonable. Nevertheless Britain 
seems to have persuaded our State 
Department that Eire’s neutrality is 
‘dangerous. How shall we judge 
between Eire and Britain? How can 
we judge if we don’t get the facts? 
How can we get the facts when we 
have no means of distinguishing 
propaganda from truth? 


Eire Also . 


ET’S drop international affairs 
and take up something domes- 
tic. On May 2d the Executive Com- 


mittee of the American Legion. 


labeled as “unjustifiable” the “criti- 
cism heaped upon Representative 
Hamilton Fish, the America First 
Committee, and Congressional isola- 
tionists at the Legion convention 
last year.” The Committee said: 
“We have no right, directly or by 
inference or innuendo, to impugn 
the good faith or ascribe any sub- 
versive or un-American tendencies 
to such persons, their point of view, 
or their program. It is unfortunate 
that we should not have kept our 
escutcheon untarnished.” 

“Open confession is good for the 
soul.” But a year is a long time to 
wait before going to confession, 
when one has committed the mortal 
sin of calumny. Personally I didn’t 
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need any exoneration of Hamilton 
Fish; I know him. Or of the Amer- 
ica First Committee; I was a mem- 
ber of it. But if I had not known 


the Congressman and the Commit- 
tee, how could I have been aware 
that what seemed to be a Resolu- 
tion was really propaganda? Par- 
ticularly vicious propaganda. 


ROPAGANDA is flooding over us 

every day like the Mississippi 
on a rampage. We are choked, 
steeped, saturated with it, engulfed 
in it. Even if we manage to escape 
the swirling flood, we still breathe 
in propaganda with 
the air. I have—as a 
kind of sorry jest— 
asked Mr. Shirer to 
communicate to us 
his method of discerning propa- 
ganda from truth. Of course he 
has no such method. Nor has any 
man. 

It is therefore only.common sense 
that makes us Americans suspicious 
of. what is being fed to us as news. 
Neither Mr. Shirer nor any one else 
should affect to be 
surprised, still less 
scandalized, if even | 
our young people 
“react to domestic 
propaganda with apathy and utter 
cynicism,” and are “so convinced of 
the amount of lying . . . that most 
of them don’t believe in anything.” 
They say to the propagandists, 
“You made me what I am today; 
you seem not to be satisfied.” 


Choked, 
Drowned, in 
Propaganda 


We Know 
Our 
Weakness 


> 
—_— 





“WHAT HAPPENED AT TEHERAN” 


i a highly touted article in The 
Saturday Evening Post for May 
13th, Forrest Davis purports to an- 
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swer the question “What Really 
Happened at Teheran?” An edi- 
torial note explains, “Here at last 
is a precise report of what Roose- 
velt said to Stalin and what Stalin 

said to F. D. R. when 


At Last! ' the Big Three talked 
What things over.” The 
Happened alert reader, even be- 


fore he tackles the 
article, will exclaim 
“So-o-o! Is that the way the Gov- 
ernment releases important diplo- 
matic information?” We have been 
waiting, hoping, longing (not exact- 
ly begging because we feared it 
might interfere with the war effort 
if we begged) for a report on 
Teheran. We have had, it is true, 
what Mr. Davis calls “the guarded 
if exalted generalities of Cordell 
Hull.” But now—so we are told— 
we have the real “low down.” 

One of the tidbits of informa- 
tion handed out by Mr. Davis is that 
“the Marshal [Roosevelt it seems, 
calls Stalin ‘Marshal’] volunteered 
a sweeping declaration of his desire 
to conciliate his neighbors, saying 
flatly that he had no desire to own 
Europe.” We are also told that 
there is no ground for the suspicion 
that “the Administration had secret- 
ly agreed at Teheran to a dismem- 
berment of the Reich.” Mr. Davis 
assures us that “the Reich was not 
dismembered at Teheran.” 

Also we are now for the first time 
informed of the prime purpose our 
President had in mind when he pro- 
jected and engineered the meeting 
at Teheran. “The core of his policy 
has been the reassurance of Stalin,” 
and that explains “our failure to re- 
new our offer of good offices in the 
Russo-Polish controversies, our sup- 
port, seconding Britain, of Tito, the 
Croatian Communist partisan leader 
in Yugoslavia, our immediate and 


at Teheran! 
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generous response to Stalin’s de- 
mand for a share in the surren- 
dered Italian fleet or its equivalent, 
and our bluntly reiterated advice to 
Finland to quit the war at once.” 
All these things are interesting— 
if true. It is a decided comfort for 
us and for England to know that 
Stalin doesn’t covet all Europe. The 
Germans too will be relieved to 
know that the Reich is not to be 
dismembered. And there is a cer- 
tain satisfaction if no great pleas- 
ure in the knowledge that our acts 
of appeasement of 
the Soviets are to be So! 
explained on the That’s It! 
ground that “the 
core of Mr. Roosevelt’s policy has 
been the reassurance of Stalin.” 
Our good President seems to have 
said, “Marshal, there is nothing I 
would not do for you and I will 
refrain from doing anything you 
would not have me do.” 


HERE is one particularly star- 

tling piece of information in 
Mr. Davis’s article. He reports—as 
a rumor—that Stalin offered Roose- 
velt a “world-wide partnership, ex- 
cluding Britain, reserving freedom 
of action to the Soviet Union in 
Europe and territories adjacent to 
it in Asia, giving the 


United States full Delicate 
scope elsewhere.” I Job for 
call that very gener- F. D.R. 


ous of Josef. In his 

desire to please us, he even sets 
aside his disinclination to “own all 
Europe.” On second thought he 


will take Europe and territories in 
Asia adjacent to Europe. We can 
have what remains. Very nice in- 
deed of Josef. But what would Win- 
nie think? Apparently Josef doesn’t 
care a hoot what Winnie thinks. 
There is no love lost between Win- 
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nie and Josef. The Prime Minister, 
“a scion of dukes, and the Georgian 
ex-revolutionary tangled at Te- 
heran,” says Mr. Davis, and the 
Georgian’s “gibes were barbed with 
memories of the years when Church- 
ill was the most indomitable, epi- 
thetical and effective enemy of Bol- 
shevism in the House of Commons.” 
Spicy stuff, this, though that lit- 
tle item about the division of the 
world between the U. S. A. and the 
U.S.S.R. may be of dubious authen- 
ticity, as Mr. Davis suggests. Even 
apart from that, the remainder of 
Mr. Davis’s revelation is important 
—so important that no one can read 
it without asking repeatedly “How 
came he by all this information?” 
He commences with a couple of 
lush paragraphs about “Red Guards 
armed with tommy guns, secret po- 
lice operatives lurking here and 
there amid the massed white chry- 
santhemums, late roses and silver- 
boled sycamores.” In spite of these 
precautions were there spies behind 
the bushes, or in the 


How Come? branches of the 


sycamores? Did Mr... 


Davis bribe them to get his account 
of the intimate “confabulations” of 
the Big Three? Or did he obtain 
the information from sources more 
reliable than eavesdroppers and 
house servants? Can it be that he 
got it from someone in our State 
Department, some under-secretary, 
or clerk, or stenographer? Did no 
responsible person higher up put 
his placet on the article before pub- 
lication? Mr. Davis says that “ru- 
mors and bits of gossip have eddied 
around Washington filling the vac- 
uum created by the official silence 
concerning the actual happenings at 
Teheran.” Could the Government 
think of no other way to fill that 
yacuum than to release epoch-mak- 
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ing information through a private- 
ly owned weekly paper? 

But perhaps, after all, the article 
is “fake” not fact. In that case 
what are we to think 
of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post? It is all 
very bewildering. 
Can there be such a thing as a “div- 
vy” in high Administration circles? 
But heavens alive, let’s go no fur- 
ther along that line. 

Mr. Davis warns his readers that 
the story of Stalin’s offer to divide 
the world with us was “news to the 
White House” and that the Presi- 
dent “regards its propagation as 
irresponsibly mischievous.” Why 
then did the censor (there must 
have been a censor) pass it? The 
Saturday Evening Post has millions 
of readers, a large percentage of 
whom can hardly have heard that 
world-partnership yarn before. Was 
it good psychology to set it before 
them, even though in the next 
breath it was branded “mischiev- 
ous”? The powers that be in Wash- 
ington seem. to have thought so. 
Down there they have strange no- 
tions of psychology—as of a good 
many other things. 

I would be willing to wager that 
Mr. Davis’s articles will stir up 
questions in many 
minds. One of those 
questions will be— 
or should be — why 
does our Government withhold in- 
formation of what happened at 
Teheran as too secret and sacrosanct 
to be entrusted to the general pub- 
lic, and yet permit that information 
to seep through to the people by way 
of articles in a popular magazine? 
The true answer to that question 
would let in a flood of light upon 
many things that have thus far re- 
mained deep in the dark. 


Only a 
Hoax? 


The Riddle 
Remains 














THE MOUSE 


By ALIcE Brown 


RASH invader, so he came, 

Bolder, more high of heart than I 
Playing discovery’s desperate game 
Under a hostile sky. 

What toil and peril were foredone 

Or e’er he found this unctuous board,— 
The kitchen’s moil of scrap and bone, 
An unwashed platter’s hoard! 

Next night, a trap stood starkly by, 
A-lure with lightly balanced cheese. 

He licked it clean, all daintily, 

A conjurer at his ease. 

Then sped he to his waiting brood, 

The soft pink scions of his house, 

And squeaked of fire and flood and food, 
The Epic of the Mouse. 

He sang of rough partitions climbed, 

Of casings gnawed, an outlet won, 

Of threatening clocks that struck or chimed 
And a transcendent bun 

That smelled to him supreme of bliss, 

A bun of legend and desire; 

Nor mortal cook had fashioned this 

By any earth-lit fire,— 

But the foreseeing god of Mice 
Proclaimed: “Here waits a feast supreme, 
Richer than flakes of corn or rice, 
Beyond all squash or cream.” 

“I ate my fill,” the hero cried, 

“And though I could not, ate some more. 
Almost, at my great task, I died. 

I made a millioned score.” 

The Mouselings listened, all afire, 
Bright-eyed, in that percipient gloom, 
And veins ran crimson with desire 

Of grandiose deeds to come,— 

Deeds all heroic, now they swore, 

Should shape their lot from head to tail. 
No Elephant could aspire to more. 

They would not faint nor fail. 

And each Mouse bade his heart sing high 
Or low, so it did stoutly sing: 

How pantrydom is everywhere, 

And every Mouse a King. 








THE U. S. REPUBLIC: CAN WE KEEP IT? 


By MICHAEL McDERMOT 


4 Lapie numerous protests of South- 
ern as well as Northern organs 
against the repeated presidential 
and bureaucratic usurpations of 
State and national rights give hope 
of a saving reaction that will settle 
the doubts of Benjamin Franklin 
and other framers of the Constitu- 
tion: “We have given you a Repub- 
lic,” he said, “if you can keep it.” 

Have we kept it? Are we keep- 
ing it now? It is a vital question, a 
question grown painfully vital in 
this generation to every thinking 
American. It is a question of the 
life or death of the United States 
Republic. Hence, men who love and 
prize it for what it is and for the 
freedom it has wrought should now 
combine with pen and voice and 
vote to save it from the totalitarian 
acts and actors that threaten its ex- 
tinction. 

The Constitution is the Republic. 
It is what made and makes us 
Americans. We have broad and 
bounteous and beauteous lands of 
varied, almost limitless resources; 
but our great organic law is the 
melting pot that has boiled us from 
countless racial origins into one 
united people and empowered us to 
utilize its riches for our own weal 
to the admiration of the world. 
Now that this matchless, this rich- 
ly creative organic system is in 
deadly peril, it is the compelling 
duty of loyal Americans to save it 
from the unelected, foreign-minded 
power groups that are sapping its 
foundations. 

Representative is the vital mark 
of our Constitution. It set up a new 


tripartite governing instrument im- 
plementing the founding principles 
of the 1776 Declaration, which is in 
fact and intent entirely “of the 
people, for the people, and by the 
people.” The people are declared 
sovereign “by the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God”; for being endowed 
individually by their Creator with 
equal and inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness, 
they are empowered collectively to 
institute governments whose just 
operations will be controlled, limit- 
ed and sanctioned by “the consent 
of the governed.” Thus sovereignty 
resides in the people, and the citizen 
is ultimate sovereign. 

These are rights that belong by 
nature to man and-society. They 
were so stated by the great Chris- 
tian legists from the fifth to the six- 
teenth century, and were in part 
adopted from Bellarmine and Suarez 
by the Scotch Calvinists, who were 
at one with the Jesujts against the 
divine right claims of James I. and 
his successors. But they were first 
fully implemented into a great gov- 
erning system of wisest balance and 
widest comprehension when in 1787 
the Constitution of the United States 
sprang like a revelation from the 
minds of our Founding Fathers. As 
their debates reveal, they were 
building for all time on those un- 
changeable principles implanted by 
God in humanity, principles that 
apply equally whether men move in 
buggies or in bombers, and talk 
face to face or by wireless. 

They provided us a system that 
would prove true to American needs 
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of all times and conditions, but they 
could not provide that their people 
would prove true to that heritage. 
We frequently did not; and we 
have now fallen so far from its high 
standard that the doubt underlying 
Franklin’s “if you can keep it” is 
weighing more heavily on patriotic 
thinkers of today. What precisely 
did they give us in order that the 
States they then united and the fu- 
ture States for whose like union 
they then provided shall continue, 
integrally and functionally, the 
same United States Republic? 

They gave us an admirable instru- 
mentation of “government by the 
consent of the governed” in a bal- 
anced Legislature, Executive and 
Judiciary, which are, directly or in- 
directly, elective of the people. The 
House of Representatives which in- 
itiates taxation and the Senate 
which together with the House shall 
make all laws, and the President 
whose signature must _ sanction 
them, are all nominated by the peo- 
ple or their electors, and are again 
by them at stated periods elected or 
rejected. The Supreme Court, con- 
stituted by the elected President 
and Senators, becomes thereby also 
responsible to the people. Hence it 
is not Congress or President or 
Court, but the electing or reject- 
ing people that constitutes ultimate 
sovereignty. 

The mode of its exercise has es- 
sential significance: It is through 
the medium of the States this sov- 
ereignty was set. The States had 
surrendered such of their sovereign 
powers as was necessary “to form 
a more perfect union” and “pro- 
mote the general welfare,” and sub- 
mitted to be taxed therefore, but 
they retained specifically all others 
and to that extent remained sov- 
ereign in all State legislation and 
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control. Guaranteed “a Republican 
form of government,” each is in 
fact a republic, subordinate only to 
the federated Republic which their 
united action had constituted for 
national needs. 

It is this independent self-govern- 
ment of each State that begot the 
freedom of feeling and action that 
marks the “American way of life” 
and differentiates it from all others. 
It is the “States’ Rights” which our 
fathers exacted prescriptively and 
guarded jealously, even with their 
lives, deeming them the essence and 
substance of American citizenship. 
And so they are. One is first a citi- 
zen of the United States, first an 
American and equal sharer in the 
rights and duties of every brother 
American. The equal representa- 
tion of all States by two Senators 
attests and maintains that equality 
and loyalty; but the same Constitu- 
tion that prescribes the national pri- 
macy, ordains with even clearer em- 
phasis that the States are supreme 
within their boundaries and through 
their representatives elect and di- 
rect the government of the nation. 

This is the wisest, most realiza- 
ble, most productive system under 
which America grew into greatness. 
It is built on the natural principle 
that men and communities must do 
for and by themselves what is in 
their own power, and seek aid from 
higher powers only for what is be- 
yond their own. A Territory is ad- 
mitted to the Union on a guarantee 
that it has that power and will exer- 
cise it as the Constitution demands, 
and so forty-eight States have de- 
veloped, each proud of its own dis- 
tinctive capacities and equally at- 
tached to the great Union that 
stands sponsor for its equal rights 
and opportunities and its independ- 
ent processes. 
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This held true in general practice 
until yesterday. Exaggeration of 
States’ Rights on the one hand and 
depreciation on the other begot the 
Civil War, and its issue gave the 
federal victor opportunity to ag- 
grandize at the States’ expense, re- 
taining much of its war power as 
governments are wont —a peril in 
the coming post-war period that 
might consummate dictatorship. For 
this the States became largely re- 
sponsible. Instead of utilizing the 
ample facilities of their charters for 
their own development they began 
to solicit federal grants for this and 
that local project; and so the “pork 
barrel” overlaid the Constitution, 
and the more politicians profited 
the more the State was losing its 
independent initiative and self-re- 
spect in the ever-extending grasp of 
federal fingers. 

The federal grasp grew wider and 
harder with the years. Representa- 
tives seeking federal pap had to sell 
their representativeness to get it. 
Executive salesmen counted on their 
votes for federal measures however 
detrimental, and the further threat 
to strip them of their privileged ap- 
pointments left an ever increasing 
number of States unrepresented by 
their Senators and Congressmen. 
Federal bureaus and agencies mul- 
tiplied to replace both them and 
their States’ own ministrators, un- 
til we have now more and better 
paid federal than State officials, 
who can use this vantage ground to 
return obedient “Yesmen” to Senate 
and House and thus help to turn the 
sovereign States into little more 
than geographical districts. 

What was called “the big stick” 
when Theodore Roosevelt would 
force his will upon Congress was 
wielded more frequently, if less 
openly, by Woodrow Wilson until 
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the rising tide against foreign en- 
tanglements outweighed its impact; 
but the next Democratic president 
proved incomparably more adept 
than either in drawing and driving 
to his purpose. Elected on the best 
and most constitutional platform in 
party history, he soon discarded its 
every plank except repeal of prohi- 
bition, and he virtually discarded 
the Constitution as an outmoded 
“horse-and-buggy” carrier. 

Though the “New Deal” depres- 
sion cures were often sound in 
principle, they were frequently exe- 
cuted by costly incompetents with 
such crude and criminal waste as 
bribing farmers to bury their hogs 
and plow corn and cotton under, 
that the once popular slogan was 
put also in the discard. Nor did ex- 
penditures of some fifty billion bor- 
rowed dollars notably diminish un- 
employment till war came to solve 
the problem for the duration, while 
forecasting worse recurrence at its 
close. In both controlling the 
monies expended by the States and 
paying the beneficiaries directly, 
the Washington bureaucrats tram- 
pled nonchalantly on States’ Rights - 
regardless’ of Constitutional re- 
serves. . 

But this was not the worst blow 
the “New Deal” dealt to the Repub- 
lic. There was hope of recovery 
while still stood intact that unique 
judicial device of the Constitution 
that conserved it against the occa- 
sional brainstorms and hysterical 
outbursts of passion and of party. 
The Supreme Court may have erred 
at times as all human institutions 
will, but ninety-nine per cent of its 
decisions were salutary and sound, 
and it held the profound respect of 
the nation. It was the main factor 
that enabled us to “Keep the Repub- 
lic.” In the glow of his triumphant 
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re-election in 1936, Mr. Roosevelt 
essayed to tear down this pillar of 
the Constitution. 

Congress had rejected an act he 
asked them to pass even though 
“reasonably deemed unconstitution- 
al,” a request that could warrant 
impeachment as violative of his and 
their constitutional oath; and when 
the Supreme Court held some of his 
measures that did pass to be in- 
valid, he demanded that Congress 
empower him to nominate a court 
that would construe the Constitu- 
tion as he did. This clearly in- 
volved its destruction, making the 
president a dictator and Congress a 
puppet, and nullifying the States’ 
reserved rights and our whole con- 
stitutional system. No President 
who made a proposition that made 
his oath a mockery should have 
been re-elected; yet though the peo- 
ple repudiated his purging of the 
faithful Senators who blocked his 
proposal they elected to a third term 
the unconstitutional proposer. 

This breach of unbroken tradi- 
tion was the more vital that it struck 
at foundation as well as pillar. 
Washington, who had accepted a 
second term reluctantly, absolutely 
refused a third, not on personal 
grounds but because he judged that 
such perpetuation of power would 
upset the Constitutional balance and 
thereby imperil the Republic. How- 
ever, his three term extension en- 
abled Mr. Roosevelt to pack the Su- 
preme Court, and various inferior 
courts, to his liking, and thus break 
decisively the balance that Wash- 
ington deemed vital. 

But the people sanctioned it? 
Hardly; certainly not freely. The 
New Deal distributions of money 
and jobs had entered the ballot- 
box. Some decades ago a writer in- 
dicted an administration for its 
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perilous increase of bureaus to 47; 
there are more than 2,000 now with 
three million employees on an eight 
billion dollar payroll scattering jobs 
all over to best advantage. These 
holders of jobs in unemployment 
periods will tend to vote for their 
continuance, and their interested 
families and friends should double 
their suffrages. Add the millions 
now subject to like influence in gov- 
ernment owned war-plants and fac- 
tories and industries of a hundred 
billion dollars value, and we can ap- 
preciate the fears of many that only 
a revolution can keep or bring us 
back the Republic. 


A peaceful revolution can, and 
there are signs that it is in the mak- 
ing. The revolt of Congress and 
people which averted the universal 
draft of men and women, and 
crushed more ominously the Presi- 
dent’s tax bill, augurs a check on 
Washington regimentation and some 
stoppage of the reckless expendi- 
tures in bureau waste at home and 
lend-lease abroad that are laying 
unbearable weight on the American 
tax payer and threaten to bankrupt 
the nation. It happily promises 
also to kill off this announced Edu- 
cation Bill that would impower the 
bureaucrats to dominate the schools 
of the land and teach us how to 
think in their fashion. 

That this compelling revolution 
shall be a peaceful one and the pres- 
ent centralizing trend toward dic- 
tatorship shall be stopped by the 
electing units of our government, 
the States, we must bring back 
States’ Rights and the sovereignty 
reserved to them; we must bring 
back the Constitution. This we can 
do by electing only such representa- 
tives of character as have stood or 
guarantee to stand for these prin- 
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ciples. None others should be elect- 
ed to Senate, House or Legislature: 
none who supported the universal 
draft or the Tax Bill veto; none who 
upheld federal bureaus and agen- 
cies in usurping States’ Rights; and, 
for reasons stated, none who favor 
a third or other term presidency. 
All these and like policies and prac- 
tices are nullifying both the States’ 
exclusive supremacy within their 
own borders and the checks and 
balances and constitutional integrity 
of the National Government and its 
State-elected personnel. 

State and press and people are all 
to blame for allowing misgovern- 
ment to create this worst crisis in 
our history. Six decades ago ninety 
per cent of eligible citizens voted on 
public questions; the average falls 
far below fifty per cent now. Every- 
where minorities govern, and an 
ever growing number, instead of 
working for their own and the com- 
man weal, play politics to get some- 
thing for nothing, ignoring the 
grave responsibilities their vote and 
civic acts entail. Forgetting they 
are sovereign citizens “by the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God” .and 
that the rights conferred thereby 
impose duties equally inalienable, 
many have lost awareness that their 
vote and influence or refusal of it 
may inflict more injustice on all 
their people than would private 
theft or arson on a few, and that 
for this they are proportionately an- 
swerable to God. 

This is the root cause of our fail- 
ure in public and social life: we 
have been keeping God out of it. 
The Founders set God first as the 
Author of our freedoms, and they 
put their trust in Him to win them. 
That was the true New Deal set up 
against the despotic old deal that 
denied them God’s freedom, and our 
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present slogan is a misnomer for a 
backward trend to the old deal 
deeds which the signers of the Dec- 
laration denounced. We must bring 
back the God of the Signers to keep 
their New Deal Constitution work- 
ing; bring Him back to councils 
and legislatures and the public 
conscience. It is significant that 
the Federal Bureau which recently 
ordered color commingling in our 
schools made no demand for teach- 
ing the Declaration of our God- 
given rights and the duty of deal- 
ing God’s equal justice to all citi- 
zens. 

Can our people be roused in some 
months from the lethargy of years? 
Can they be moved in this catastro- 
phic year of 1944 to sense their God- 
given duty to overthrow the rule of 
bureaucratic usurpers and so pre- 
serve their rights reserved and 
bring us back the Constitution’s 
liberties? 

There are hopeful signs that they 
can and will. The-revolt of Senate 
and House, led by Southern men 
who set Constitution above party, 
has stirred the Nation to like pur- 
pose. The heroic sacrifices de- 
manded by the war and generously 
offered by all classes have brought 
into action the best in the heart of 
America. It is for our own America 
that fighting heart risks self and 
life for rights abroad, and it will be 
stopped no longer by partisan or 
profiteer from fighting for rights at 
home in American fashion. Made 
alert as never before to the com- 
pelling need of those saving rights, 
that heart will bring back and will 
keep the Republic. 

It is relevant to affix here an ex- 
tract from the great Southern orator 
and leader, Henry Grady, which out- 


lined long years ago the purpose of 
this article: 
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“The man who kindles the fire on 
the hearth-stone of an honest and 
righteous home, burns the best in- 
cense to liberty. He does not love 
mankind less who loves his neigh- 
bor most. Exalt the citizen. As the 
state is the unit of the government, 
he is the unit of the state. Teach 
him that his home is his castle, and 
his sovereignty rests beneath his 
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hat. Make him self-respecting, self- 
reliant and responsible. Let him 
lean on the state for nothing that 
his own arm can do, and on the gov- 
ernment for nothing that his own 
state can do. Let him cultivate in- 
dependence to the point of sacrifice, 
and learn that humble things with 
unbartered liberty are better than 
splendors bought with its price.” 





PEACE 


By Pvt. FRANKLIN H. BILLs 


ILL this bring peace? 
The blood that stains the sands 

Of foreign shores, the cry 
Of dying souls in far and distant lands? 
Will this bring peace? 
The falling bombs, the whine 
Of tracer shell at night 
Against war’s flaming juggernaut? 
Will this bring peace? 
The piteous cry of those 
Whose shattered dreams are fled 
In smoke of this dread holocaust? 
Will this bring peace? 
O God! From out this night 
Of desolation bring 
Your Peace and with Your Peace—a Light! 





GERMANY AND THE SPIRIT OF AGGRESSION 


By J. L. BENVENISTI 


ae uriderrate the complexity of 
causes is a common failing of 
the human mind, and contempo- 
rary attempts to analyze and ex- 
plain the nature and character of 
the aggressive spirit in Germany 
form no exception to this rule. 
That such a spirit exists is obvious 
enough, but its quality and origin is 
a more recondite matter, of which 
we are too often content with facile 
explanations, and, much as the sav- 
age personalizes the more violent 
of the natural phenomena by the 
postulation of causative gods and 
demons, so we too incline to ration- 
alize these disturbances of the 
world’s political climate by means 
of an ad hoc mythology. 

There are, at the moment, a num- 
ber of highly popular lines of de- 
mons on the market.- Nazism is, of 
course, an easy favorite. But since 
it can be demonstrated fairly easily 
that Nazism only repeats in a more 
violent form certain manifestations 
which were apparent long before its 
birth, the more erudite demonolo- 
gist tends to fancy other spirits. 

The tendency at the moment is 
once again rather to concentrate on 
Prussia and to speak of Prussia, 
Prussians or of some such typically 
Prussian product as the Junkers 
and the German military caste as 
the essential incarnation of the Ger- 
man evil. But it is doubtful whether 
this theory will stand the test of 
either historical criticism or accu- 
rate moral valuation. The “Prus- 
sian spirit” is supposed to have 
found its original and essential ex- 
pression in the foreign policies of 


Frederick the Great. Frederick, ac- 
cording to this theory, introduced 
an immoral element into interna- 
tional relations which was at the 
time (at least so we are expected to 
believe) without precedent. But if 
Frederick’s standards were low, 
other people’s were not much high- 
er, and in so far as he set an exam- 
ple which was deplorable, it was 
followed with avidity by his con- 
temporaries. 

With Frederick out of the way, 
there does not seem to be anything 
for a very long time to justify us 
in calling Prussia an exceptionally 
wicked place. The figure of Bis- 
marck seems to be a fairly popular 
choice as the No. 1 Bad Man of the 
nineteenth century. But if Bis- 
marck had high and dangerous am- 
bitions, they were ambitions con- 
fined within certain limits, and the 
more fantastic theories which now 
finally dominate German political 
thought, were even in their embry- 
onic stages abhorrerft to him. They 
would have been intolerable in their 
maturity. 


Yet it is just these fantastic theo- 
ries, these lunacies of master race, 
racial right and world dominion, 
which are today quite genuinely the 
key to German policy. Whence 
have they come? 

To answer that question we must 
go back a considerable way. The 
germ of certain ideas, which to- 
day have assumed such monstrous 
shape, was already to some extent 
recognizable in the writings of the 
economist Friedrich List. List in- 
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sisted that Germany, as much as 
America, had a receding frontier 
and a hinterland. This was, of 
course, along the basin of the Dan- 
ube. But although the idea of a 
dominant race is not yet explicit, it 
was quite clear that the industrial 
function was ‘to be a German affair, 
the production of raw materials be- 
ing the task of the indigenous races. 

Actually it was Bismarck, who 
for a time at any rate, put an end 
to these visions, for Bismarck’s 
Germany, when it ultimately took 
shape, rigorously excluded all Sla- 
vonic elements, and, by cutting it- 
self off from the Austrian empire, 
put a certain spiritual barrier be- 
tween itself and these dreams of 
eastward expansion. Nevertheless 


before this the idea of a vast Ger- 
man destiny had been powerfully 
reinforced by the romantic revolu- 
tionary Liberalism of 1848, and 
List’s notions had already begun to 


be interpreted in the sense of a spe- 
cial German call to leadership and 
power to which Germans must re- 
spond. Ultimately it was the wealthy 
business Liberals who were pre- 
dominant in providing the spiritual 
drive some twenty years later be- 
hind the Pan-German movement, 
and it was in this movement that 
Germany’s dream of a world Em- 
pire first assumed that form in 
which Hitler’s megalomaniac imag- 
inings are already faintly discerni- 
ble. 

There are several features about 
the Pan-German movement which 
are profoundly illuminating. In 
the first place, it started as a result 
of an extremely trivial matter and 
almost in the nature of an opposi- 
tion movement against ‘the govern- 
ment, and so, to some extent against 
the bureaucracy of the Prussian 
tradition. The incident which 
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brought it into being was the agree- 
ment between Great Britain and 
Germany to exchange Heligoland for 
Zanzibar. To the cool calculator, 
thinking in terms of security and 
potentials of force it must have ap- 
peared from the German side to be 
an excellent bargain. Certainly the 
German General Staff, so far from 
objecting to it (it would never have 
been concluded, of course, without 
their consent), must have been 
struck almost speechless with 
amazement by the hulabaloo which 
it occasioned; for Zanzibar was cer- 
tainly not worth the bones of the 
proverbial Pomeranian Grenadier. 
But the truth is that this whole af- 
fair cannot be interpreted in ra- 
tional or even economic categories, 
but only in terms of the irrational 
and visionary. 

We get a clearer picture of what 
was happening if we consider the 
type of man who predominated in 
the organization of the movement. 
In almost every case it will be found 
that this was the leisured and 
wealthy business man, the type 
which in Britain runs for the House 
of Commons and in America prob- 
ably goes in for philanthropy. Poli- 
tics, however, in Germany offered 
no scope to visionary energy. The 
Reichstag was not a sovereign body, 
and it is a fact that the ambitious 
and wealthy German who was not 
of the feudal elect had little outlet 
in politics for the creative instinct. 

Pan-Germanism offered some- 
thing like a career for such men, 
and its leaders, while technically 
loyal to the government and cer- 
tainly not insusceptible to the glam- 
our of the imperial crown, consti- 
tuted an unofficial political group 
that was almost.an alternative gov- 
ernment in embryo. Certainly the 
prevailing sentiment in these circles 
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was that the regime was unimagi- 
native and backward, and incompe- 
tent to fulfill the true German des- 
tiny. It was an attitude of mind in 
which that of the revolutionary 
Liberals.of 1848 was still distinctly 
discernible. 

Yet there was in Pan-Germanism 
something that did more than sat- 
isfy in such men the appetite for 
purely political careerism. It also 
satisfied some romantic and vision- 
ary craving which we do not usu- 
ally associate with men of this type, 
but by which in Germany such men 
do seem to be actuated, and it is this 
craving, assuaged in more placid 
lands by such expedients as the 
sponsoring of grand opera, that 
more or less lies at the heart of the 
matter. 


More will be said in a moment 
concerning the positive teaching of 
the Pan-Germans. Let us, however, 
first take a look at another move- 
ment, so closely allied to the Pan- 
German as ultimately to be almost 
indistinguishable from it. This is 
the Austrian Grossdeutsch move- 
ment, anti-Slav, anti-Semitic and 
anti- Hapsburg. The movement 
aimed at the incorporation of Aus- 
tria in a greater German Empire, 
but it is of importance since it, 
rather than the Pan-German move- 
ment, was in earlier days the most 
important vehicle of the key doc- 
trine of racialism, and was indirect- 
ly one of the main disseminators of 
the theory of the master race. 

The way in which this curious 
theory gained its ascendancy over 
the German mind is worthy of a 
little study, for the German legend 
of a superior race is surely one of 
the most incredible fairy tales ever 
propagated among adult men. The 
German achievement in science and 
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the arts is respectable, but it can 
hardly be contended that it out- 
weighs that of any other great na- 
tion. That Germans are not clev- 
erer, wiser, better, braver or even 
handsomer than other people is a 
fact too obvious for proof. How 
then was it possible for such a pre- 
posterous legend to gain currency? 

Well, there are two kinds of peo- 
ple that might conceivably originate 
such ideas. There are first of all 
the kind of people who shut them- 
selves off from reality, the theorists, 
the professors, and there are the 
people who are in daily touch with 
an alien civilization for which they 
have no sympathy, and which, 


merely because they feel it to be 
alien, they consider contemptible. 
It is from these two sources that 
this peculiar legend has chiefly orig- 
inated. It has come from professors 


and littérateurs on the one hand, 
and on the other from Germans, or 
rather Austrians living in the Ger- 
man irredentist regions, and par- 
ticularly from the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. Of course the professors and 
the Sudeten Germans were saying 
two rather different things. The 
professors were saying that they 
and their fellow countrymen were 
superior to everybody and every- 
thing, while the Sudetens were con- 
tent with the more modest preten- 
sion that they were superior to the 
Czechs. Moreover it must be ad- 
mitted that the Sudeten point of 
view was not quite so inept as its 
professorial variant. Ideas of ra- 
cial superiority are in essence al- 
ways morally indefensible, but the 
German-Austrian did undoubtedly 
enjoy a higher standard of life than 
the Czech, the Slovak or the Ruth- 
enian, and, as far as the purely ma- 
terial aspects of civilization were 
concerned, he was undoubtedly on 
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a higher plane. The illusion, there- 
fore, that he was the natural mas- 
ter of the Slav is thus understand- 
able. 

To grasp the full reality of the 
matter, however, we must appre- 
ciate the influence that these people 
from the German Irredenta pos- 
sessed. The young Sudeten German 
had the advantages that people do 
possess who come from a territory 
of mixed civilizations. He tended 
to be better equipped intellectually 
than the average German, both as 
the result of his international expe- 
rience and of the atmosphere of ten- 
sion and conflict to which, as the 
Czechs began to claim equality of 
status, he was exposed. Further, 
he was as often as not, a man for 
whom no place could be found in 
his relatively small home commu- 
nity, and who therefore generally 
tended to emigrate to the Reich to 
seek his fortune. There was thus 
a constant stream of these able, wit- 
sharpened, determined and rather 
embittered young men, moving into 
the Reich, settling like a swarm of 
bees into any post that would pro- 
vide the dual opportunity of earn- 
ing a living and airing their griev- 
ances. The proportion of journal- 
istic posts within Germany that 
these people contrived to annex was 
extraordinary. It was these young 
fanatics who were par excellence 
the disseminators of the doctrine 
of racial superiority and racial 
right, and it may well be doubted 
whether without them the mere 
visionaries would have enjoyed the 
influence they did. But the result- 
ant compound was formidable, and 
the authority which it appeared to 
carry was sufficient to popularize 
among simple people a notion al- 
ready highly flattering to their self 
esteem. 
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The Austrian or Grossdeutsch in- 
fluence in creating. the ideas that 
form the ideological driving power 
of modern Germany is thus consid- 
erable. Nevertheless the major debt 
of Hitlerism is to the Pan-German 
movement proper, and so indirect- 
ly to the revolutionary nationalism 
of 1848. The Pan-German move- 
ment was the wealthier and better 
organized of the two and so had 
the largest literary output, and for 
this reason we find the most abun- 
dant anticipation of Hitlerite ideas 
in strictly Pan-German sources. 

Nevertheless the permeation of 
Pan-German thought by Gross- 
deutsch racialism and so by the 
idea of the master race was gradual. 
Thus, round about the year 1895, 
we find in the writings of Dr. Lehr, 
general secretary of the Pan-Ger- 
man League and editor of the AIll- 
deutsche Blaetter, little beyond an 
assertion of the need for the soli- 
darity of all German elements in 
Europe. But listen to Professor 
Hasse, the President of the Pan- 
German League, ten years later in 
his “Deutsche Politik’: 


“Who is in future to do those 
heavy and dirty forms of work, 
which are, after all, necessary in an 
economy based on the division of 
labor. Will a part of our German 
people tolerate such a helot status? 
Has it not through its origin and 
history an equal right to member- 
ship of the German Herrenvolk? 
We shall surely have to rule out 
that solution. ... The alternative 
solution consists in condemning to 
this helot status such Europeans of 
alien race as live amongst us or im- 
migrate into our boundaries viz., 
Poles, Czechs, Jews, Italians, etc. 
This, after all, would be possible 
enough if we succeed in making 
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such helot status permanent from 
generation to generation for the 
people concerned.” 


Actually, however, to get the most 
comprehensive anticipation of fu- 
ture Hitlerism in a Pan-German set- 
ting, we must go back a little, 
namely to the anonymous author of 
Germany at the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century, published in 
1900 and enthusiastically praised in 
all the Pan-German organs. 

Let me quote some of the more 
illuminating passages: The author 
is discussing the plan for reuniting 
with the Fatherland all the millions 
of Germans living outside Germany 
proper, and particularly those liv- 
ing on Slavonic territory, and so 
creating a vast German Empire. 
He writes: 


“To this idea of creating a Pan- 
Germany one often hears the objec- 
tion made even by instructed and 
intelligent people, ‘yes, but what 
about the Czechs and Slovenes, etc? 

-” To this objection we reply 
that Pan-Germany is in any case 
only possible when the dominating 
Slavonic power of Russia has been 
disastrously defeated and rendered 
incapable of military action. Then 
when Germany’s victorious armies 
stand from the Moldau to the Adri- 
atic Sea it will be possible simply 
to expel the non-German population 
from ‘Cisleithania’ [that part of the 
Austrian Empire which lay north 
of Hungary], it will be possible to 
make a tabula rasa and then to col- 
onize with Germans. We would in 
these gigantic developments not 
hesitate to take away broad strips 
of territory both from France and 
Russia and thus lay border terri- 
tories (Marken) in front of our 
western and eastern boundaries. 
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The evacuation of these territories 
by the defeated powers would have 
to be a condition of peace. Then 
we will colonize. That is the way 
we visualize the extension of our 
boundaries in Europe, . . . through 
this we shall create for ourselves a 
huge closed Reichs-territory eco- 
nomically self-sufficient in every 
particular, and the foundations of 
an imperishable national unity and 
an overwhelming potential of 
power.” 


Even at the expense of a slight 
digression I would like still to quote 
the following passage from this 
work which is highly indicative of 
the author’s general outlook and 
which has today a certain well-worn 
and familiar sweetness. 


“And even if we had no ground 
for proceeding vindictively .. . the 
crime of hindering Germany’s de- 
velopment is so great that it is right 
and proper to take the sharpest 
measures in reply. We need space 
in Europe if we are to be and remain 
a great power—that is where the 
direction of our natural develop- 
ment points and we believe it would 
be unwise to shrink back from the 
most extreme deductions which are 
to be drawn from this. True enough 
we would thus create new concep- 
tions of the laws of war and of 
international law. But what does 
it matter? Nowadays when wars 
only occur once in half a century 
there is no reason for not remodel- 
ing international law on each of 
these occasions, which means de- 
veloping it in that direction which 
happened to suit us. In any case 
we believe that people who begin 
wars in future would be well ad- 
vised to serve their own interests 
and to take no account of so-called 
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international law. They would do 
well to abandon all qualms and con- 
siderations. ... The more ruthlessly 
we act on the assumption of Vae 
Victis the greater will be the secur- 
ity of the ensuing peace. A con- 
quered people’ in ancient times was 
annihilated. Today that is physi- 
cally hardly possible. Nevertheless 
conditions can be envisaged which 
come very close to actual annihila- 
tion.” 


The reader will have noted a cer- 
tain divergence of the experts. Pro- 
fessor Hasse is all for enslaving the 
inferior races, while the author of 
Germany at the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century is all for (virtu- 
ally) annihilating them and expell- 
ing them. Herr Hitler has achieved 
a happy synthesis between these two 
extremes by following both methods 
at one time or another. 


But there is no need for the mo- 
ment to explore these pleasant pas- 


tures further. The point that is 
here to be emphasized is that the 
two sources from which Hitler- 
ism sprang, namely the original 
Pan-German and the Grossdeutsch 
movements were both movements 
critical of, and even hostile to, the 
existing regimes and to the military 
and semi-military castes by which 
those regimes were controlled. 
Further—they were both essentially 
civilian movements. General judg- 
ments in matters of this kind must 
of necessity be vague and uncer- 
tain, but most people will surely 
agree that soldiers, who are par ex- 
cellence men trained to keep their 
thought within the scope of reason- 
able possibilities, are generally 
averse to excursions of this kind 
into the extreme and fantastic. 

As against this, however, it would 
be incorrect to deny that something 
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to which the term militarism might 
aptly apply has been a major factor 
in determining the quality of Ger- 
many’s national behavior. This de- 
rives not from the Prussian officer’s 
habit of elbowing civilians into the 
gutter (regrettable as that habit 
may be) but from the peculiar men- 
tal background engendered by the 
military service laws. 

Much misleading nonsense has 
been written about bullying in the 
German army. Bullying, of course, 
occurred in the German army as it 
occurs from time to time in all 
armies, but it was not an essential 
characteristic. Rather was military 
life the occasion of an enhanced 
self-feeling for the ordinary man, 
for the honor paid to the uniform 
exalted the status of even the hum- 
blest private, so that every German 
knew at some time of his life the 
pleasure of being a superior being. 

This had certain definite conse- 
quences, for since his own coun- 
trymen accorded him this quality, 
he could not but view a reluctance 
on the part of other nations to do 
likewise as the invincible ignorance 
of the barbarian and an actual proof 
of cultural incapacity. The sub- 
jugation of such troglodytes became 
a positive duty owed to human- 
ity, and the act of aggression was 
thus invested with something ap- 
proximating to moral grandeur. 
Add to all this the memory (at 
any rate before the first World 
War) of recent and relatively easy 
military glory and the pleasure of 
a healthy and carefree life, and you 
have a peculiarly insidious amal- 
gam, binding the nation together in 
a powerful communion of pleasure 
and pride, and making that nation 
into an instrument which the ambi- 
tious could bend to their will with 
an extraordinary facility. 
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Nor did the defeat of 1918 change 
this as much as might be supposed; 
for the truth is that the compulsory 
interruption of the military service 
laws after 1918 was just long enough 
for the unhappy memories of the 
great war to recede, and just short 
enough for the older generation to 
be conscious that an instrument, 
which had undoubtedly possessed 
a certain disciplinary and educa- 
tional value, had disappeared, and 
that nothing had been created to 
take its place. When military serv- 
ice was reintroduced by Hitler, it 
returned with its old glamour un- 
impaired and with no diminution of 
its spellbinding power. 

Yet even the role played by the 
army does not explain everything. 
There is still the very special kind 
of intellectual who seems to pre- 
dominate in Germany, and who 
seems to be the essential incarna- 
tion of the aggressive spirit. Why 
does he pullulate as he does? Other 
nations have produced cranks and 
lunatics, and in other nations too, 
cranks and lunatics have obtained 
a hearing. But why has Germany 
produced so many cranks and so 
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many lunatics of a particularly dan- 
gerous type, and why have so many 
cranks and so many lunatics ob- 
tained so wide a hearing for so 
much of the time? Why have all 
these different forces, army, intel- 
lectuals and the rest, been able to 
impose themselves so successfully 
that the conduct of the German na- 
tion acting through its leaders fol- 
lows more and more a definitely 
recognizable pattern? What other 
conclusion can we draw save that 
there is in Germany after all some 
strange but special receptivity for 
this kind of thing, that the na- 
tion does especially tend to throw 
up groups of this kind, because 
somehow it is in its character to 
do it? 

This quality seems to co-exist 
with a quite tolerable rectitude of 
conduct on the part of the ordinary 
German in his private affairs. But 
if this conclusion is correct, it 
would appear that the whole malady 
is a deep-rooted one. Time and 
time alone may ultimately heal it, 
and while it is healing, prudence 
demands that precautions should 
be taken. 
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EMOCRACY in the classic sense 

is equalitarianism and major- 
ity rule. Such a democracy can be 
liberal and respect minorities or it 
can be autocratic and suppress 
them brutally. Every tyranny with 
the backing of a majority is thus 
democratic; the Volstead Act was 
democratic (but not liberal), the 
ousting of the German Jews, the 
terrorization of Negroes in the 
South, the expropriation of the Rus- 
sian middle and upper classes, the 
treatment of the Catholic minority 
in Ulster are all democratic meas- 
ures if we use this term in its classic 
connotation. 

The vast majority of Americans, 
on the other hand, mean something 
different by democracy and the 
“democratic way of life”; of all 
equalities they accept only equal- 
ity of opportunity and equality 
before the law; they consider lib- 
erty and the protection of minori- 
ties to be essential aspects of de- 
mocracy; they can hardly conceive 
the idea of a democracy without a 
representative, parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and they have honest 
doubts whether democracy is com- 
patible with a monarchy in which 
the sovereign has more than sym- 
bolic functions. A _ plurality of 
Americans would also consider or- 
thodox socialism to be incompati- 
ble with democracy and only a few 
are sufficiently “advanced” to see 
in the U.S.S.R. a “young democ- 
racy” or in Communism “economic 
democracy.” Yet it cannot be doubt- 
ed that strict state-capitalism (so- 
cialism) if supported by fifty-one 
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per cent of the population is entire- 
ly compatible with democracy as 
formulated by Plato, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, John Adams or James 
Madison. 

Strict democracy of a totalitarian 
pattern has unfortunately a certain 
chance in Europe after the present 
war. It may be carried to various 
regions by the bayonets of the Red 
Army. Democracy after the Ameri- 
can pattern (i.e., liberal democ- 
racy) has no chance for perma- 
nence whatsoever. 

Americans consider quite rightly 
that their political institutions have 
been on the whole a success in their 
own country and this leads them 
to the belief that they might be a 
working proposition also in other 
parts of the globe. This mistaken 
belief is only too human but the 
sooner Americans realize this error 
the better. It will save them bitter 
disillusion. "Whosoever fosters to- 
day the belief that Europe can be 
fashioned after the liberal-demo- 
cratic pattern is playing into the 
hands of the interventionists of to- 
day (to which we do not object) 
but also, which is fatal, into the 
hands of the isolationists of tomor- 
row. Although an Americanization 
of Europe is undesirable America’s 
co-operation with Europe is an iron 
necessity. But today many Ameri- 
cans are made to expect that a lib- 
erated Europe is ready to accept 
their political convictions, that an 
angry reaction will set in once it 
becomes apparent that the second 
effort “to make the world safe for 
democracy” has failed. 
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The Europeans are not demo- 
crats but this does not imply that 
they have no sense and no craving 
for freedom. There are no statues 
of liberty in the great harbors of 
Europe but it can be stated without 
danger of refutation that people in 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Helsing- 
fors or pre-Nazi Vienna were at 
least as free as in New York, Chi- 
cago or Atlanta. European liberty 
is as old as Christian Europe. Euro- 
peans of all times have died for 
liberties they considered worth dy- 
ing for. The peasants of Rumania 
who dying shouted “For Freedom 
and Bread!” the mountaineers of 
Andreas Hofer who defied Napo- 
leon, the Morlaks of the Bocche di 
Cattaro who fought against con- 
scription, the Carlists and the Anar- 
chists, the Polish and the Magyar 
nationalists, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, they all fought at different 
times and in various countries for 
their liberties. The privilege to 
vote on the other hand has not only 
been debased by the plebiscitarian 
comedies of the totalitarian mob- 
masters but has also been reduced 
ad absurdum by an impression of 
absolute helplessness so keenly felt 
by many voters in the Old World, 
where the accent is put on the “I” 
not on the “We.” One single ballot 
cast into an ocean of millions of 
other votes gives to the skeptical 
European hardly the impression 
that the destinies of his country 
depend on him “personally.” 

There is no doubt that if democ- 
racy is “established” in Continental 
Europe it will not assure liberty but 
merely majority rule and that lib- 
erty will not bring democracy. Eu- 
ropeans are not over-enthusiastic 
about being governed by rulers but 
they resent even more being ruled 
by the representatives of their fel- 
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low-men. Every election produces 
victors and vanquished. Democ- 
racy in Europe is a perpetual con- 
flict and, adapting a well-known 
phrase for our purposes, we can 
state that civil wars are in Europe 
only continuations of the “demo- 
cratic process” with other means. 
And “international wars” in Europe 
are often nothing but camouflaged 
civil wars. 

To this it must be added that Eu- 
rope in historical perspective is 
Christian—if not always in faith, at 
least in tradition. Christianity and 
specially Catholicism means pri- 
macy of conscience. If consciences 
are strongly developed the element 
of compromise so cherished by 
Anglo-Saxons is looked upon with 
disfavor. The combinaziones of 
Italian parliamentary history and 
the coalitions of the French Cham- 
bers contributed immensely to the 
general contempt of the masses for 
their representatives. Yet without 
compromise, the famous “50:50” of 
Britain and America, no construc- 
tive parliamentary life is possible. 
The European Continent is dog- 
matic in character. Only one-sev- 
enth of its populatian is Protestant. 

Europe is not only dogmatic, but, 
paradoxically enough, liberal in the 
original sense of the term. There 
are only two symbols of authority 
which the Europeans ever truly ac- 
cepted; the Cross, representing the 
Yoke of Christ, and the Royal 
Crown with the Cross, symbol of 
the familistic conception of the na- 
tion. But the great temptation of 
all Continentals is the black flag of 
anarchy with skull, cross-bones, 
and the words: NON SERVIAM. Yet 
this is not the whole inventory be- 
cause Europe has also magnetic 
symbols of sheer power without 
moral authority; the crooked cross, 
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the crossed hammer and sickle, the 
pagan pseudo-cross consisting of 
ax and fasces, the symbol of the 
French and Italian revolutions, the 
symbol of egalitarian slavery. 

Europe will return to its tradi- 
tional bipolarity of the Cross and 
the Black Flag or submit to the 
monolithic one-party state which 
promises security and slavery for 
all and thus commit moral suicide. 

The obstacle for a constructive 
and harmonious working of a par- 
liamentary democracy with a lib- 
eral spirit lies in Europe in the 
tremendous divergence of the vari- 
ous political views embittered and 
deepened by a multiplicity of socio- 
logical, religious, ethnic, historical 
and philosophical elements. Ameri- 
cans had a war between regions but 
not a real struggle between funda- 
mental philosophies after the Euro- 
pean fashion. The United States of 
North America are not the Dis- 
united States of Europe (or of 
South America). Americans have 
dozens of sects and churches but 
they have to all practical purposes 
a common political faith. 

Harold Laski sees very rightly 
every parliamentary regime resting 
on two pillars: the two-party sys- 
tem and the uniting bond of a com- 
mon ideology. If in the light of this 
statement we look at the Conti- 
nent which has neither and never 
will have either, we must come to 
the conclusion that the hope of 
transplanting Anglo-Saxon political 
forms to Europe is indeed slim. 

Germany, for instance, was di- 
vided politically between racialists 
who believed in biology, nationalists 
who believed in philology, social- 
ists who believed in economics and 
clericals believing in theology. They 
did not understand one another. 
They could not possibly get on 
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with one another. Their occasional 
agreements were accidental or in- 
sincere. And each of these groups 
was subdivided into smaller sects 
and cliques excommunicating one 
another. The Socialist and the 
Communist, the Bavarian Royalist 
Catholic and the Rhenian Republi- 
can Catholic, the East Elbian con- 
servative Junker and the Ruhr in- 
dustrialist, the Hitlerite and the 
Ludendorffite planned the destruc- 
tion of their opponents. Organic co- 
operation between the parties was 
unlikely. There remained physical 
destruction, silencing, jail, censor- 
ship, firing squads and concentra- 
tion camps. 

One has to bear in mind that 
there is today on the Continent no 
universally venerated constitution 
after the American pattern in force 
and not even a generally accepted 
historical tradition. Some French- 
men erected shrines to St. Louis 
and Jeanne d’Arc, others to Henry 
IV. and Louis XIV., others to Ro- 
bespierre and Danton, to the Com- 
munards, to Proudhon, Sorel and 
Dieudonné. 

Europe has lost its historical 
continuity. Pdnta rhéi: everything 
is change. The picturesque graphs 
in American schools showing the 
straight line of development from 
Magna Charta to New England town 
meetings have no parallels on the 
European Continent. There are 
old North-Spaniards who lived un- 
der three dynasties, two republics, 
three dictatorships, four constitu- 
tions and went through three civil 
wars. Even a young Austrian born 
in 1910 passed through the govern- 
mental stages of a monarchy, a 
democratic republic, a corporate 
state and a totalitarian republic of a 
racialist type. And he stands a good 
chance of seeing half a dozen more 
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of such changes. And each one of 
them brought a new “tradition” and 
thus created new, fatal divisions. 
But parliamentary democracy needs 
uniformity not multiplicity in basic 
beliefs. 

Liberty has a chance in Europe 
only under regimes which many 
Americans are tempted to consider 
“reactionary.” Freedom might, un- 
der the most favorable conditions, 
get a breathing spell in a demo- 
cratic framework. But that is all. 
The democratic constitutions of 
post-war Europe were merely 
blueprints in the nature of a mere 
armistice, agreed upon by parties 
not yet ready for the ultimate show- 
down. The parliaments of 1919 
were thus vast arenas from which 
the final victors were expected to 
emerge. All European dictators are 
ex-party leaders and republicans at 
heart; their countries are still un- 


der the heel of parties like the Nazi 
Party, the Fascist Party, the Com- 
munist Party. These parties came 
into power through elections (the 


famous “democratic process’’), 
coups d’état or sanguinary civil 
wars. 

Only those dictatorships are tol- 
erable which have no party support 
since they only exert or exerted a 
vertical (governmental) and not a 
horizontal (social) pressure, as for 
instance Austria under Schuschnigg 
or Portugal under Salazar. 

Yet the European democrats, few 
in numbers, but often illiberal and 
totalitarian to the core, contemplate 
already the erection of absolute, 
terroristic democracies. M. Pierre 
Cot told us candidly in an article 
entitled “We Need New Jacobins!” 
that the only moral dictatorship is 
the dictatorship of majorities (as 
for instance the dictatorship of 
ninety-nine per cent of “Aryans” 
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over one per cent of Hebrews in 
Germany?). 

The fact remains that democracy 
in the American sense and liberty 
in the Christian sense flourished 
during the twentieth century only 
under the monarchs of northwest- 
ern and central Europe. The French 
Republic sobered after the delirious 
blood orgies of 1793 and 1871 and, 
saved by the Allies in 1918, became 
a prey to a neighboring dictator- 
ship. Without allied occupation 
after the present war France might 
easily become the victim of a brutal 
civil war. What the aftermath will 
be is everybody’s guess. “Democ- 
racy” under a French General, some 
sort of pink Boulangism is a dis- 
tinct probability. 

There will be no democracy, 
either in Spain or in Germany, in 
Hungary or Austria, Portugal or 
Rumania. There are virtually no 
democrats in these countries worth 
mentioning, but only socialists, 
communists, monarchists, clericals 
and nationalists. Europeans are by 
nature not middle-of-the-roaders 
and do not feel congenial to a politi- 
cal system in which the conciliatory 
spirit of moderation is an essential 
element. The fathérs of modern 
European “democracy” are not the 
learned Thomas Jefferson or the 
dashing Andrew Jackson, but the 
Hussites, Anabaptists and Jacobins. 
The history of its origins is written 
in the terms of violence and hatred. 
Democracy started in France with 
bankruptcy, the guillotine, con- 
scription, the noyades and the wor- 
ship of a prostitute in the Cathedral 
of Nétre Dame as the symbol of 
reason. It was inaugurated in Ger- 
many and Austria as the result of 
crushing and humilitating military 
defeats, hunger, unemployment and 
widespread corruption. In Spain 
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and in Hungary it co-operated close- 
ly with Bolshevism. In Italy it suc- 
cumbed to Fascism. In Portugal it 
meant complete decay, in Czecho- 
Slovakia it was associated with 
graft and led to a major catas- 
trophe. In the Balkans it is fre- 
quently associated with wholesale 
murder. 

Europe ascended in the sign of 
monarchy and declined under re- 
publicanism. The “glorious past” 
in Europe is synonymous with mon- 
archy; republicanism: was noth- 
ing but a longer or shorter prelude 
to dictatorship and dictatorship 
brought the present cataclysm. 

This development was foreseen 
by all intelligent thinkers of the 
nineteenth century, by Donoso 
Cortés, Alexis de Tocqueville, Wil- 
liam Lecky, Benjamin Constant, 
Dostoyevski, Jacob Burckhardt and 
even Ernest Renan. It had been 


foretold in exact terms by Plato 


and Aristotle. It came as a surprise 
to a world of general literary and 
even more widespread ignorance. 

America fostered democracy in 
Europe in 1918 and 1919. Today a 
host of emigrés representing the 
tiny democratic groups of the Old 
World and pretending to have a 
hearing in their own countries con- 
firms the United States in its old 
error. Democracy never had much 
of a chance in Europe and today its 
prospects are even grimmer. The 
Russo-German War of 1941 has 
seen to that. 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics vetoes in Europe the imita- 
tion of her own structural example. 
Not only will all federating (union- 
izing) tendencies be considered as 
“unfriendly acts” toward the Soviet 


1 With the exception of Clémenceau, who 
was a great hater, no outstanding statesman 
had been produced by democratic Europe— 
only politicians. 
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Union but totalitarianism is equal- 
ly outlawed; the U.S.S.R. wants a 
democratic and liberal Europe with 
parliamentary regimes enabling the 
establishment of communist part- 
ies. Yet this is only a minor point; 
the very show of power given to 
Europe by the U.S.S.R. will auto- 
matically foster counter-movements 
possibly under democratic labels 
claiming that the terrifying strength 
of the Soviet Union which will also 
annex the Eastern fringes of Cen- 
tral Europe makes all personal lib- 
erties obsolete. Popular leaders will 
arise who will maintain that free 
speech and a cultural laissez-faire 
are mortal luxuries in nations 
which are virtually under a state 
of siege. It will make little dif- 
ference whether an international 
and communist, or a _national- 
socialist (!)Russia will, by its sheer 
weight, exert such dangerous pres- 
sure on Europe. Nor will it mat- 
ter whether the new leaders call 
their group “Neodemocratic Na- 
tional Discipline Party” or down- 
right “Minority Exterminators, Inc.” 
(The very name of the Nazis “Na- 
tional - Socialist German Workers 
Party” could almost be used by an 
association of Fabian mechanics 
and Mussolini’s “Italian Social Re- 
public” has a Salveminian ring.) 
The nonsense one hears about de- 
mocracy in Europe is aggravated by 
the even more irresponsible talk 
about the “Common Man,” an old 
Nazi slogan (“Der Mann aus der 
Doppelreihe,” ‘‘Rechte Kerle’’) 
which only creates mental associa- 
tions with the swastika. Films show- 
ing monocled Nazi counts in storm 
troopers uniforms may be box of- 
fice successes in Idaho, but they 
would merely bewilder Europeans. 
Totalitarianism in Europe was the 
Common Man’s planned warfare 
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against the elites of birth, intellect, 
wealth or character. 

The strongest and most efficient 
opposition today on the Continent 
is maintained by the Churches (pri- 
marily the Catholic Church) and 
the monarchists? of Central Europe. 
The Communists are second in 
strength. The Churches derive their 
power largely from the fact that 
they are still officially recognized 
bodies that do not need to go com- 
pletely underground. The mon- 
archists, on the other hand, evoke 
associations with the “Good Old 
Times,” i.e., the pre-1914 period. 
The Communists are backed by the 
prestige of the Soviet Union. It is 
a great mistake to think that men 
die in concentration camps with the 
name of Dr. Benesh or the lumina- 
ries of Freedom House on their lips 
or that Chetniks and Partisans 
mumble piously the words of the 
Gettysburg address before dropping 
to sleep. No shortwave program of 
WRUL (and nothing short of allied 
intervention) is going to revive the 
corpse of the democratic interlude 
in Europe history. (Americans, re- 
member, democracy is an inter- 
lude, not the leitmotiv of European 
history!) 

Neither re-education nor planned 
feeding will change the European 
scene. Methodical education was 
always a failure in Europe, vide the 
anti-Fascist students of Naples or 
the anti-Nazi students of Munich 
who paid for their courage with 
their lives. And no permanent 
gains for democracy or any other 
alien ideology can be made by feed- 
ing Europeans or even supporting 
them with other material conces- 
sions. The good Europeans will 
stand aloof and even the bad Euro- 


2Cf. Arvid Fredborg, Behind the Steel Wall, 
New York, 1944. 
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peans, who are naturally quite nu- 
merous, cannot be bought. They 
are not for sale, but only for hire. 

The choice of Eurcpe is thus very 
limited. A sentimental anarchism 
would lie within the European tra- 
dition but it is not constructive 
enough to be really lasting; yet 
tyranny on a party basis is also a 
real threat. Neither of these two 
manifestations are conducive to real 
liberty. By the process of elimina- 
tion, one has to arrive at the con- 
clusion that a constitutional mon- 
archy (leaving the very form of the 
constitution a matter of conjecture) 
has a good chance to prevent the 
total seizure of power by ambitious 
parliamentary groups led by terror- 
istic Common Men, Burckhardt’s 
“terribles simplificateurs” who look 
like “handsome non-commissioned 
officers.” There is of course no 
absolute guarantee even in a mon- 
archy against the rise of mobmas- 
ters (history knows of no absolute 
safeguards) but it seems that hu- 
manity stands a better chance 
under happy - go-lucky monarchs 
than under efficient megalomaniacs. 
Totalitarianism today has_ been 
completely identified with republi- 
canism. Mussolini With his Italian 
Social Republic, Hitler and Goebbels 
(“Deutschland ist ein republikan- 
ischer Fiihrerstaat!’’) have seen to 
that. 

The re-introduction of political 
democracy in the European scene 
would not only add tremendously 
to the general instability but would 
also generate a feeling-that the in- 
terlude between the wars with its 
terrible aftermath will be re-staged 
once again. The minorities, be they 
ideological, ethnic or racial, would 
be as insecure as before. Racialism 
is a widespread disease among the 
masses and if the German Common 
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Man had been as stanch in the de- 
fense of the Jews as the King of 
Denmark or the Archbishop of Mu- 
nich many a tragedy would have 
been prevented. 

There still remains the burning 
problem of lay opinion versus ex- 
perts, parliaments versus adminis- 
trations. Europe is so overpopu- 
lated and economically so unstable 
that it would be sheer folly to leave 
the delicate economic balance of the 
Old World to the whims of the 
masses and their popular but not 
always highly educated delegates. 
The bureaucracies, although often 
well-trained and frequently incor- 
ruptible are too hungry for power 
to be trusted alone with the gov- 
ernance of the state. It is possible 
that monarchs, who will be neither 
symbols nor rulers, can find a new 
role as umpires between the two 
bodies. 

The various underground move- 
ments will probably produce no 
“nationally advertised” leaders and 
certainly no democratic leaders; a 
host of locally acknowledged ter- 
rorists is the only heritage the 
“undergrounds” are going to be- 
queath to the era of reconstruction. 
These terrorists will be augmented 
by the professional schemers and 


plotters of the emigration supple- 


mented by a generous sprinkling of 
twentieth century Fouchés.* Such 
an agglomeration is merely the 


8 The proposition has been made to re- 
employ only such civil servants as had not 
taken an oath of eternal loyalty to more than 
three diametrically opposed governments. 
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prelude to a new tyranny (probably 
on a plebiscitarian basis). Yet it 
would be erroneous to think that 
such a development is inevitable. 
The victorious nations of the West, 
and especially the United States, 
have, as in 1918 and 1919, a tre- 
mendous opportunity to help in the 
political reconstruction of a hungry 
and exhausted continent. There 
are two temptations the United 
States has particularly to avoid: 
(1) to rebuild Europe in her own 
image, and (2) to turn her back on 
Europe once the fighting is over. 
To help Europe find its own genius 
is a constructive policy. And the 
true genius of Europe is by no 
means so remote from the ideas of 
the (little read) Founding Fathers 
who were so violently opposed to 
democracy. 

Freedom and the protection of 
minorities, including the elites who 
are by their very nature always 
minorities are crucial problems to 
which such questions as external 
forms of government must be sub- 
ordinated. Democracy in Europe is 
not only unfeasible as a permanent 
institution, but also undesirable. 
“Despotism,” Alexis de Tocqueville 
wrote 109 years ago, “appears to me 
peculiarly to be dreaded in demo- 
cratic ages. I should have loved 
freedom, I believe, at all times, but 
in the time in which we live I am 
ready to worship it.” To which 
Bachofen at the beginning of this 
century added emphatically: “I hate 
democracy because I love liberty.” 








BUY A BOND 


. By Francis J. BARRETT 


eee ie a bond, lady,’ he asked, ‘We’re canvassing for our country’s 
dire need.’ 

‘Yes, I'll buy a bond, a small one,’ I said, ‘you don’t have to plead 

With me, because I know how much it means to all of us, 

And, with so much at stake, we certainly should be generous. 

Yet, you see, my original investment was so very great, 

And I’ve had such a long, hard time to wait, 

Before the interest came, and then I gave that too, 

Now there doesn’t seem to be so much that I can do. 

My bonds, they were very high-priced bonds, five of them, alive and strong: 

When I bought them I was told it was so silly and so wrong, 

Bringing children into this land for use as cannon-fodder, 

Beside the fact it’s generally known to be a tedious bother. 

I knew it—but I was told—I’d have to give the luster in my eyes; 

And you know how many of our best people, farsighted and wise, 

Felt the whole procedure uneugenic, asinine, shocking,— 


So I can hardly offer now a five thousand bond for a nylon stocking. 


It’s really fine of them and very patriotic. If I could, 

I’d match their contribution. I can only pray that God is good 

Enough to keep my bonds from being cashed abroad in battle. 

I suppose some people feel the way I think and talk is silly prattle, 

But I bought my bonds from God on a cash-hardship basis— 

I never thought or taught bitterness and hatred,—but love for all creeds 
and races. . 

They were a bond between God and me, and then I gave them to my 
country. 

I had faith in God when others said there was no God, and laughed at me, 

When I bought my fourth, and fifth, and sixth cannon-fodder bond. 

In heartaches each one cost a little more, and there was no fairy wand 

To wave even a good radio into being, because our economy doesn’t hold 

A place for children who can’t call a doctor for every cold. 

Yet, while others got a little richer, I got richer too, the hard way. 

So, while I can buy only a small bond, I’d like this much to say: 

‘That there’s a big bond between God and the U. S. and me, 

A bond of love and service just like that in my family. 

Well, I noticed you’re bored, so I'll just sign for 18.75 

And hope this little bond will be a big help to keep mine alive.’ ” 





SPANISH AFTERMATH 


By Puitie JoHN 


PART I 


OMINGO SOLER had been in 

the prison of Cuatro Leones at 
Villafranca less than three weeks 
when he made up his mind to kill 
Morales. True, long before that 
day of tumult when he had been 
hustled through the grim gateway 
of Cuatro Leones, even as far back 
as the early months of 1936, Do- 
mingo had felt that a Spain without 
Morales would be a much cleaner 
Spain. But between that early im- 
pulse to rid his country of the 
Butcher of Villafranca and the cal- 
culated resolve made on the twen- 
tieth day of his imprisonment, there 
was a world of difference. 

From that day, Domingo gave no 
thought to the things that troubled 
the other men in Cuatro Leones; 
physically, he cared little whether 
he ate or starved or slept or suf- 
fered. Coldly, and with a terrible 
finality, Domingo seized upon each 
new indignity to confirm the sen- 
tence of death he had passed on the 
arch-terrorist of Villafranca. 

In the early days of his detention, 
he had thanked God that he had 
no family to torture themselves 
with anxiety for his sake. Some- 
times, he had thought of the two 
men whom he had called his friends 
—men who had helped him in the 
dangerous work of harboring priests 
from Morales and his rabble. Not 
that Domingo was an exemplary 
church-goer. Like so many Span- 
iards, he had been casual over his 
religion, not realizing the worth of 
the jewel he had inherited until 


blood-stained hands had tried to 
snatch it from him. 

But in those troubled early 
months of 1936, before that July 
day when the real Spain rose in 
armed protest against the prevail- 
ing lawlessness, he, too, had pro- 
tested. Stubborn with the individ- 
uality of all true Spaniards, Do- 
mingo bitterly resented mob rule 
and mob violence. The rabble was 
butchering priests; very well, he 
would harbor them. Pepe and Joa- 
quin succored priests for the love of 
God but Domingo saved them from 
the mob, not principally because 
he cherished priests, but rather 
because he hated the cut-throat 
swaggerers that terrorized Villa- 
franca. 

They had been killed, those two 
friends of his. The militia had 
caught Pepe and all his family while 
the priest he was hiding was saying 
Mass. A betrayal, of course; in 
those days, a man could scarce trust 
his own brother. Father Roca had 
been riddled with bullets there and 
then and Pepe had crumpled up be- 
fore a firing squad in the court- 
yard of Cuatro Leones. His wife 
still haunted the walls of the prison 
by day and by night, a mumbling, 
hand-wringing lunatic whom the 
warders, for their amusement, fre- 
quently roused to wild excesses of 
joy with stories of her husband’s 
impending release. 

Joaquin had stepped between the 
mob and a priest who had been 
cornered just outside his house. A 
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mad thing to do, of course. Morales 
had shot him down with half- 
amused deliberation. The mob had 
broken into Joaquin’s house. They 
had assaulted his seventeen-year-old 
daughter in the sight of her mother. 
Then they-had struck down both 
the women, set fire to the house 
and left them half-conscious to the 
flames. 

All this had happened before 
Domingo had been taken to Cuatro 
Leones suspected of harboring a 
young Franciscan. For close on a 
month he had been distraught with 
grief for their sakes. But less than 
three weeks in the prison fortress 
had blotted out all thoughts of sor- 
row. One consuming thought alone 
now possessed his mind night and 
day; Morales lived. And while 
Morales lived, one thing alone he 
desired. 


In the late afternoon of his 
twenty-first day in Cuatro Leones 
the door of Domingo Soler’s cell 
opened and a man was thrust in 
with such violence that he fell 
headlong into a twisted heap. The 
door clanged back into place and 
the key rattled in the lock. Then, 
slowly, the man dropped over on to 
his back and Domingo recognized 
the shockingly emaciated and blood- 
stained face of Father Agustin. It 
was the young Franciscan whom he 
had hidden in the stables behind 
his house in the Calle Delpayo—the 
last priest to crouch in the tiny loft 
before some zealous party-man had 
sent information to the Butcher of 
Villafranca. 

As Soler stared at the young 
priest, there was a sudden clatter of 
feet outside in the passage, the key 
scraped in the lock and Morales en- 
tered the cell, smiling. 

“You see, I’ve brought you com- 
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pany,” he sneered. “You who are 
so fond of these blackbirds. Har- 
bor him now for what may be his 
last few hours.” 

Then he turned to the priest, the 
smile gone. 

“Remember what I’ve told you,” 
he went on, raising his voice to a 
roar so that it might pierce the 
young Franciscan’s consciousness. 
“All we want from you, if you wish 
to save what little life is left in you, 
is that you give an outward show of 
being one of us. That’s not my 
idea, of course—I’ve a shorter way 
with priests and the priest-ridden— 
but that is the order that’s come 
from the Services de Investigacion 
and so I’ll have to try to mold my- 
self to it.” 

He grinned at this, looking from 
one to the other sharply with his 
little hog’s eyes. And when he 
spoke again, he had somehow 
smoothed that rasping voice of his 
to a mimicry of suavity. 

“I have often thought,’’ he 
mouthed, “that the — er — warders 
here are—well, perhaps a trifle too 
rough .. . somewhat lacking in re- 
finement. Now, you could stay 
here in Cuatro Leones as chaplain 
to our rather uncouth warders and 
be safe from the zealous priest- 
hunters of Villafranca. You could 
give the place an air of culture and 
of breeding. Besides, some of the 
people who are rather lukewarm 
about the Government would, no 
doubt, be relieved to see a priest or 
two hobnobbing with us and—so to 
speak—-giving our movement their 
blessing. Therefore, I repeat... 
all that we want from you is that 
you give the clenched fist salute— 
so—and keep on giving it whenever 
foreign visitors and others are 
brought here. Have I made myself 
clear The salute or... .” 
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He raised his right hand as though 
it held a revolver and jerked back 
the trigger finger. Then he turned 
and walked out of the cell. As he 
passed, Domingo’s fingers tensed, 
aching to clamp down upon the 
folds of flesh that bulged over the 
collar of Morales’ tunic. Nor did 
they relax even when the clatter of 
the Butcher’s feet had died away. 


There was nothing that Domingo 
could do for Father Agustin. The 
young priest was too exhausted, too 
ill, to speak more than a few mut- 
tered and unintelligible words. He 
had been brutally tortured. The 
flesh had been rasped off his 
wrists through straining at the 
ropes which had bound him. Some 
of the nails had been plucked from 
his fingers. His face was one mass 
of ugly bruises, smeared thickly 
with dried blood. There were at 
least a dozen gashes in the scalp 
and his clothes had been tattered 
with constant beatings. Evidently 
he had just been released from one 
of those tiny cells in which Soler, 
too, had been incarcerated, unable 
to stand, to sit, to kneel, or lie or to 
sleep, and tortured constantly by 
the glare of maddeningly over- 
powerful electric lights. Only the 
bodily functions went on relentless- 
ly and after a day, or a day and a 
half at the most, in one of those 
cells, their own foulness and inces- 
sant miseries shocked most prison- 
ers to the brink of lunacy. 

Morales returned to Domingo’s 
cell a little after midnight, stamp- 
ing down the passage and clattering 
his way in with customary arro- 
gance. The head warder, carrying 
a revolver in his hand, remained in 
the doorway. 

Stooping, Morales peered at Fa- 
ther Agustin. 
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“Raise your arm and salute,” he 
shouted. 

The priest lay still. 

Deliberately, Morales stepped for- 
ward and kicked him. The heavy 
steel-shod boot smashed into the 
bearded face of the Franciscan and 
fresh blood began to well up through 
that which was congealed. Domingo 
took a step forward. The warder 
swung round and jerked up his gun 
threateningly. 

“Raise your arm,” repeated Mo- 
rales, flushed with anger. 

Father Agustin raised his right 
hand, moaning with the intense pain 
the movement caused him. Do- 
mingo watched him breathlessly. 
Irresolutely, the hand wavered for 
a second or two and then made the 
sign of the Cross. 

For a moment, Morales stood 
there motionless. Then with a 
scream of rage he leapt forward and 
brought his foot down on the priest’s 
right arm, stamping upon it furi- 
ously again and again. 

“There,” he grunted at last, step- 
ping back and panting with his 
exertion. “Perhaps that will teach 
you ...to keep... your mummery 
to yourself. Listen... . Ill give you 
one more chance. I'll come back in 
two minutes. You’ll salute me with 
the clenched fist as I have shown 
you or....” 

He stamped across to the door of 
the cell, forcing the chief warder 
to withdraw into the passage. Then 
he turned and drew the revolver 
from his belt, tapped it significantly 
and went striding down the passage. 


Domingo stood there, his eyes 
fixed on the mutilated face of the 
young priest. There was nothing 
to be said; Father Agustin was far 
beyond the comfort of words: His 
eyes were closed, his lips moving 
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slowly, his whole body shuddering 
with the struggle of his breathing. 

Half a minute passed. Father 
Agustin moved. Turning away from 
the wall by which he was lying, he 
twisted over slowly on to his side, 
moaning with agony at every slight 
movement. When he put his crip- 
pled hands to the ground and began 
to raise himself on them Domingo 
stepped across quickly to help him 
to his feet but the priest’s eyes 
opened and warned him to let him 
do what he desired. 

Slowly, Father Agustin raised 
himself into a kneeling position and 
then, scraping each foot gradually 
along the floor with sobs of pain, 
he stood up, falling back and lean- 
ing against the wall. 

Domingo could hear footsteps 
coming down the passage—the clat- 
ter of Morales steel-shod boots and 
the quick shuffle of the head warder. 

Slowly, very slowly, and grimac- 
ing with almost unbearable agony, 
Father Agustin extended his arms 
until they were up above shoulder 
height. He stiffened suddenly; grew 
taut in every muscle. His fingers 
opened and spread themselves 
against the wall, his head fell over 
on to his right shoulder and a great 
sweat burst out upon his face and 
head. 

Domingo drew a quick sobbing 
breath. There was no mistaking 
that posture: it was that of Christ 
crucified. 

There was a- sudden jangle of 
keys, the door of the cell was pushed 
open and Morales and his compan- 
ion entered. 

The Butcher halted suddenly, his 
face purpling with anger. 

“Play-acting again,” he snarled. 
“Do you still refuse to give the 
salute?” 


The priest’s eyes opened. No 
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longer did his face seem wasted and 
stricken. His eyes glowed like two 
tremendous jewels and his lips 
were smiling. 

“There is but one salute,” he said 
quietly, slowly and very clearly, 
“and by that sign alone men con- 
quer. Remember .. . for it shall 
conquer you.” 

So saying, he raised his right 
hand and made the Sign of the 
Cross in blessing upon Morales. 

Between them, they seized him 
and dragged him from the cell. He 
offered no resistance but went joy- 
fully, blessing Domingo with those 
great shining eyes as he passed. 

The door clanged behind them. 
Domingo heard their feet scraping 
their way down the passage. There 
was a pause, just long enough for 
the man in the cell to become con- 
scious of his own wild breathing. 
Then, with shocking suddenness, 
Father Agustin called out in a loud 
voice “Viva Christo Rey.” The tri- 
umphant cry echoed and re-echoed 
like a trumpet call through the 
prison of Cuatro Leones. A single 
revolver shot followed. 


It had been whispered for days 


in Cuatro Leones. Of course, it had 
been whispered before and sup- 
pressed quickly with stories of our 
brave leaders and gallant militia- 
men who were beating back the 
Moorish hordes and the foreign mer- 
cenaries of the traitor Franco. A 
victory for the Government troops 
was assured. Every advantage was 
theirs—men, munition and strate- 
gic positions. Soon this Franco 
would pay the price of his folly. The 
Government had powerful friends 
abroad. It was only a matter of 
Giese. <'. 

But now the whispering was in- 
sistent. Franco is coming. He is 
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outside Poblet. Lerida has fallen; 
Franco is advancing rapidly. The 
outskirts of Tarragona are taken. 
Reus next and then Barcelona itself. 
After that, what was to prevent 
Franco sweeping down on Villa- 
franca and the prison of -Cuatro 
Leones? 

Even the warders began to whis- 
per among themselves—fearing the 
retribution that a victorious Franco 
might demand. The prisoners whis- 
pered in mingled jubilation and 
fear—jubilant because the day of 
liberty might be close at hand and 
fearful lest death at the hands of a 
firing - party should commute all 
sentences. 

On the thirty-first day of his im- 
prisonment, Domingo saw Morales 
for the last time within the walls 
of Cuatro Leones. He went down 


the passage quickly, looking neither 


to left nor right but shouting like a 
lunatic. Domingo heard the chief 
warder shuffling to meet him. There 
were a few muttered words and then 
the Butcher left as quickly as he 
had come. 

Ten minutes later the whispers 
and the tapped-out messages began 
again. Franco was only ten kilo- 
meters away. The militia-men were 
falling back to Alcora. All prison- 
ers were to be taken to Alcora and 
put on one of the prison-ships 
there. 

Then uglier news began to circu- 
late. A firing party had been seen 
in the prison moat. Machine guns 
had been mounted at the north end 
of the yard. 

Through it all, there was only one 
thought in Soler’s mind. He want- 
ed to live, yes—but not as the oth- 
ers wanted to live. He foresaw no 
glad reunion with family and 
friends, looked for no unbroken 
rest and quiet nursing back to 
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health. Liberty and life he wanted 
for one thing only. Morales was 
still alive. 

The next hour was one of intense 
activity within Cuatro Leones. The 
warders and the armed guards 
raced up and down the passages or 
dragged heavy cases along them, 
shouting, sweating and cursing. Out 
in the prison yard, militia - men 
were forming into marching order. 
Hoarse words of command came 
faintly to the bewildered men in the 
cells. There was a frenzy of move- 
ment and of noise. 

And then, suddenly, the wild con- 
fusion in the passages ceased, the 
sound of feet marching out of the 
prison yard died away. There was 
an intense, and ominous silence. 

The men in the cells were too 
stunned, too troubled with appre- 
hension to do anything but cling to 
the bars of the cell doors and strain 
their eyes in peering up and down 
the passage. 

In the midst of that vibrating 
silence a voice shouted “Franco 
comes” and was silent. 

There was a pause and then an- 
other voice took up the cry. For a 
minute or two Cuatro Leones ech- 
oed with shouts of “Franco comes,” 
“Viva Christo Rey,” “Viva Franco” 
and “Arriba Espana.” As sudden- 
ly as the shouting began, it ceased, 
and the ominous silence fell again. 

An hour passed—a heart-sickened 
hour to the men cooped within their 
tiny cells. Occasionally they shout- 
ed to each other, even raised a laugh 
with jibes at the guards whom they 
had long suspected of being better 
runners than fighters. But most of 
the time they were silent and heavy 
with apprehension. 

At precisely twenty-five minutes 
past four in the afternoon of the 
thirty-first day of Domingo Soler’s 
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imprisonment, and without the 
slightest warning (so stealthy had 
been the approach of the searching 
party) a voice rang out down the 
cell-lined passage. 

“Spaniards,” it proclaimed, “the 
Nationalist forces under General 
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Franco have captured Villafranca. 
All the other public buildings have 
been in our hands for an hour past 
and our troops have advanced as 
far south as six kilometers be- 


yond the town. Cuatro Leones is 
now ours.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED | 


SUMMER NIGHT 


By KENTON KILMER 


EAF-LIGHT the heart that listens, 


Leaf-light the mind that knows 
How, through night’s million voices, 
The song of summer goes: 


The nearer voice, and distant, 
The deeper voice, and high, 
The note prolonged, insistent, 
The tremulous and shy, 
The tree-toad and the cricket, 
The half-awakened bird, 
The far-off watchdog baying, 
The wind’s light whispered word. 


So, through night’s million voices, 
The song of summer goes. 

Leaf-light, the heart that listens. 
Leaf-light, the mind that knows. 











SOCIETY’S SUICIDE 


By Josepu B. ScHvuy Ler, S.J. 


. HEY are not Catholics, are 
they? Well then, let them 
have a divorce, as it is not against 
their religion!” I heard that re- 
mark recently, remarks similar to 
it more than once, and manifesta- 
tions of the spirit behind it many 
times. Too many people think that 
the only thing wrong with divorce 
is that a religious creed condemns 
it, that otherwise it is all right. No 
notion could be more shortsighted. 
Suppose we forget about religion 
for a few minutes, and consider just 
how, for better or for worse, divorce 
affects the society in which we live. 
That divorce is a social evil is a 
judgment of historic fact. The rec- 
ords of the past—both remote and 
proximate—point the finger of ac- 
cusation at divorce for a huge pro- 
portion of the crime, immorality, 
and domestic unhappiness preva- 
lent in the world. In fact, a closer 
examination of these social diseases 
indicates that their growth has al- 
most been proportionate to the in- 
crease in the divorce rate. And 
observers of society look with un- 
concealed dismay on a future black- 
ened with the probability that 
divorce will continue to increase. 

It is true, there were divorces in 
Christian times after the event of 
Luther and his revolution. But in 
the early days, these divorces were 
more notorious than they were 
numerous. Typical of others, the 
Church of England and the Ameri- 
can Colonies were quite restrictive 


in their divorce legislation. But, 


gradually the barriers have been 
lowered to such an extent that the 


president for the American Bar 
Association for 1933, C. A. Martin, 
could report at that time that 
divorce in the United States had 
jumped 2,000 per cent in the pre- 
ceding sixty years. Of course when 
we consider that jump in the light 
of contemporary population and 
marriage statistics, it appears much 
less horrible. However in itself it 
has significance. Certainly divorce 
has not receded with the advance of 
our civilization. 

Consider the growth of divorce in 
its relation to the marriage rate. 
Anybody desirous of so doing can 
check on this through the Census 
Bureau at Washington. At the turn 
of the century one divorce was 
granted for every twelve marriages 
solemnized; by 1920, the rate had 
risen to one divorce for every seven 
marriages; today the rate is one 
divorce for not quite six marriages. 
That means that while in 1940, for 
example, still before the wartime 
disruptions in our family life, there 
were some 1,565,000 marriages sol- 
emnized in the United States, at the 
same time there were some 264,000 
marriages shattered in the divorce 
courts. Or again, for every six 
homes that were created during the 
last census year, there was at least 
one home that was “broken up” 
through divorce. 

When the home is disrupted, 
other troubles follow just as surely 
as winter follows autumn. Already 
boasting a crime record second to 
none, our United States has estab- 
lished an unenviable lead in the 
divorce race. One is sometimes 
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tempted to cynicism, and wonders 
just what is the meaning behind the 
Stars and Stripes. Do they fly to- 
day for the land we were taught to 
love, the home of honor, of courage, 
of purity? Or has that land been 
changing. ~ 

We said that divorce injures so- 
ciety. Can we prove it? At the 
same time that divorce was rising, 
how fared our economic, social, 
moral, religious, and physical life? 
A backward. glance reveals an in- 
tensification of social problems all 
along the line. It is fruitless to lay 
the cause of economic depressions 
and instability at the door of di- 
vorce, when the economic system 
itself is in need of reform. But it 
is undeniable too that divorce has 
been one of the streams feeding the 
river of economic sluggishness. Let 
it be borne in mind here that, as far 
as the economic view is concerned 
we are not considering the influ- 
ences of wartime. As a matter of 
fact, the detrimental consequences 
of divorce on our economic life will 
prove ultimately no worse in peace 
than in war. But the plenitude of 
jobs and easy money in war econ- 
omy makes some of those effects 
temporarily much less apparent. 
Our interest here is in “normalcy” 
or peacetime, which, we pray will 
soon be with us again. 

What, effect, then, did divorce 
have on American economy in 
peacetime? Since the crash of ’29 
—just to modernize our consid- 
eration— there have been about 
2,500,000 divorces. Accepting the 
testimony of divorce courts that ali- 
mony usually does not function, we 
saw a terrific percentage of those 
2,500,000 women, “freed” by di- 
vorce, but bound by the law of life, 
forced to earn support for them- 
selves and for their children—as 
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usually the children remain with 
the mother. 

That had several consequences. 
In the first place, that number of 
almost two and one-half millions 
were added in a time of scarcity of 
work to an already swollen labor 
market. Frequently these women 
were forced to take any jobs they 
could, which often enough were un- 
suitable to their sex, and which 
were given to them chiefly to re- 
duce the employer’s cost of labor. 
The same held true for the chil- 
dren, who, for the same reasons, 
were forced to go to work and met 
the same treatment. The effect of 
that situation on our economy is 
obvious. At a time when especially 
we needed lowered costs of living, 
that situation contributed to rais- 
ing them. For it meant that there 
were more bona fide workmen un- 
employed, while many of those who 
were working received less pay. 
But less money in the laborer’s 
hands means less consumption by 
the laborer and his family, not only 
of articles of luxury and comfort, 
but even of some of the necessities. 
Another way of saying ultimately 
the same thing is that the ranks of 
the unemployed kept frem dimin- 
ishing because the usual breadwin- 
ners, the men of the family, were 
denied their jobs in favor of wom- 
en. Of course, unemployment and 
good economy do not go together. 
It is to be understood that when we 
speak of those economic reverbera- 
tions of divorce, we do not mean to 
convey the wrong impression, to 
magnify something which is only 
part of our economic woes. But in 
those years it was very evidently a 
real part, and troublesome enough 
to make us desirous of its riddance, 
then and to come, solely from the 
economic angle. 
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Nor can we overlook this factor: 
every broken home is an economic 
loss. For every broken-home means 
so much less consumption of goods 
produced for family use. Every 
broken home means the loss of in- 
centive in the breadwinner to turn 
his economic wheel energetically 
and efficiently. Add to that the de- 
creased birth rate occasioned by di- 
vorce, and realize that by just so 
much is the consumption of sub- 
sistential goods prevented and the 
economic cycle slowed. That is, the 
farmers have not as many custo- 
mers for their milk, the manufac- 
turers and dealers do not sell as 
many baby-clothes, and so on. Keep 
in mind too that a large number of 
divorces is obtained by people with 
money, and capable of spending it 
on such goods as would be used by 
a large and comfortable family. 
One thing certainly is evident: di- 
vorce is decidedly not an asset for 
anybody—state, husband and wife, 
children, business—except perhaps 
for the unprincipled “divorce law- 
yers,” who also are beginning to 
suffer in the loss of their profes- 
sional honor. 

And what of our social life? The 
effects of divorce on our social life 
are all too discouragingly plain. To- 
. day, as it has been from the begin- 
ning of our civilization, the family 
is the unit of society. Should the 
family be tampered with, then so- 
ciety must feel the effects. And 
what does divorce do to the family? 
Where there is a divorce, there is 
no family! 

In the first place, the children are 
subjected to an upbringing which 
is necessarily incomplete. By na- 
ture the child’s guardians are moth- 
er and father; divorce takes one of 
them away—sometimes both, for in 
cases that are too many to mention, 


the one parent nullifies the influ- 
ence of the other in post-divorce 
life. Nature splits the burden of 
parenthood in two; divorce com- 
bines the two parts into a single in- 
supportable burden. We can ex- 
pect no better than what actually 
results from this violation of the 
child’s natural rights. For exam- 
ple, he necessarily experiences the 
feeling of frustration at home, which 
leads to his search for happiness 
elsewhere, and frequently with 
companions who are a detriment 
rather than a help. A most impor- 
tant consideration, he misses the 
experience of a normal home life 
which should set an example for 
his own later family life. 

Many parents realize too late the 
handicaps they have set for their 
children. That is one of their sor- 
rows in post-divorce life in society. 
Both man and woman find them- 
selves in a situation they have never 
experienced before. For they sense 
a failure, the loss of a partner whose 
life heretofore has been one with 
his or her own, a loneliness in a 
world that cannot really drive it 
away. They find that they have to 
admit themselves a failure in per- 
haps the most important social ac- 
tion of their lives, and they have 
to resign themselves to it or else 
begin married life anew—for seri- 
ous people often impossible, and 
for the light-heads another step 
toward personal tragedy. 

We must agree that the parents 
do not benefit socially from divorce. 
But does the state? Is it not too 
big to bother about the troubles of 
individuals? Not when those indi- 
viduals are the very units of the 
state’s composite, and when the 
number affected by divorce ills is 
so great. The state is a society, but 
it is a society of families. It is in- 
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evitable that the destruction of the 
basic units leads to the disintegra- 
tion of the whole which those units 
comprise. As Popes Leo XIII. and 
Pius XI. have each so strongly em- 
phasized,- the destruction of the 
national welfare is the result more 
of the corruption of morals than of 
anything else, and divorce is one of 
the expressions of such morality— 
or lack of it. They go on to explain 
that divorce leads to vicious habits 
in private and public life, ruinous 
to both. There are even some social 
students who dismally foresee the 
end of the family as we know it 
within the next few decades. 

Let us go a little further in our 
investigation. What is the result of 
home-breakup on the child? Is it 
really necessary to trace the tragic 
story of a youngster, deprived of 
proper home attention, who so 
often finds the loss irreplaceable? 
Perhaps it is enough to cite the find- 
ings of S. and E. T. Glueck, authori- 
ties on juvenile delinquency, who, 
using Boston as an example, said 
that “more than nine-tenths of ju- 
venile delinquents came from bro- 
ken or poorly supervised homes.” 
At another point they showed that 
80 per cent of adult criminals had 
been juvenile delinquents. Judge 
C. J. Harrington of Chicago recently 
spoke at the Palmer House, and in 
the course of his speech called on 
his years of experience in the crimi- 
nal and divorce courts to substan- 
tiate his claim that parental delin- 
quency and divorce have “more to 
do with the weakness and failings 
of our children than any other so- 
called cause of juvenile delin- 
quency.” Frank Reller, of the 
Children’s Court in St. Louis re- 
cently emphasized the same point 
in private conference. Apparently 
then crime in society receives an 
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impetus from divorce. If we pon- 
der too the unhappiness. and in- 
security, both negative factors in 
social welfare, which are bred by 
divorce, we must conclude that so- 
ciety suffers dire punishment from 
divorce in its social life as a whole. 

From our remarks on divorce as 
a generator of crime, it is apparent 
also that the moral life of the 
nation suffers from divorce. But 
crime is more the result than the 
actual moral condition of a nation 
addicted to divorce. Individuals 
who do not see marriage in the light 
of its indissolubility and responsi- 
bility to society, that is, the forma- 
tion of wholesome families and good 
citizens, use marriage for the mere 
satisfaction of their passions. The 
sexual appetite, in itself a marvel- 
ous part of human nature as cre- 
ated by God, is made an animal end 


rather than given its true signifi- 
cance as the natural means for the 
procreation of children and the mu- 
tual perfection of husband and wife. 
The place of women in civil and 
domestic society is shamefully low- 
ered, and, instead of achieving the 


so-called equality with men in 
moral standards, often they have 
the status of mere playthings in the 
hands of men who are more bestial 
than human. 

That the moral fiber of the nation 
is weakening is undeniable in the 
light of the sham trials and dis- 
gusting farces enacted in our di- 
vorce courts. Mr. Martin, whom 
we cited above, pointed out that 
nine-tenths of American divorces 
as long ago as 1930 were uncon- 
tested. Is there any doubt that our 
judiciary is made a mockery by 
divorce - seekers? The action of 
Florida some three years ago which 
set her alongside Reno as a haven 
for would-be divorcées justifies the 
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claim of sociologists that divorce 
opens the floodgates of immorality. 
And it must not be forgotten that a 
morally weak nation must fall un- 
less it strengthen itself. Whether 
it be the old city of Sybaris, the em- 
pire of Rome, or modern France, or 
any country of any age: always you 
will find that moral decay has been 
the slide backward into national 
ruin. 

Religion too has suffered from 
the onslaughts of divorce. Just a 
few observations on this score will 
indicate the great momentum of the 
divorce movement. Some Churches, 
though committed by nature to 
withstand such violations of the 
moral law as result from divorce, 
have actually surrendered to sheer 
pertinacity of attack, and now 
openly approve divorce. Only this 


past winter one of the “highest” 
Protestant Churches faced a split in 


their own ranks over this issue. 
Even the Catholic Church, which 
undoubtedly exercises the greatest 
moral control over its members, has 
had to strengthen its defenses not 
against divorce itself, which is out 
of the question for a Catholic, but 
against the spirit of divorce. The 
desire for freedom from the sacri- 
fices of family responsibility and 
home life has had much to do with 
the decrease of the birth rate, al- 
most as much among Catholics as 
among others—despite the opposi- 
tion of the Church itself. Religion, 
no matter what some partly in- 
formed theorists opine about its 
origin and logicity, is conceded by 
all but few to be the rock of so- 
ciety and social conduct. If even 
the rock of society is shaken by 
divorce, then surely the latter’s in- 
fluence on society cannot be over- 
estimated. 

We said that divorce has also 
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physical reverberations on society. 
Psychiatrists make more money 
every year as the number of their 
clients is swelled by “divorce- 
wrecks.” As those who know tes- 
tify, and as we intimated above, 
there is a definite physical strain 
almost universally manifest in the 
divorced. Though they might deny 
it themselves, their intimate friends 
notice, and have to put up with, a 
very real nervous reaction. That 
“physical strain” argument works 
both ways. If the couple who “can’t 
stand each other” just took a mo- 
ment out sometime to think, they 
might well find out that “they 
couldn’t really do without one an- 
other,” and aren’t really so “incom- 
patible” after all. Every so often 
anonymous persons let the world 
know through the pages of some 
periodical that “they would not go 
through with a divorce if they could 
start over again.” Such admissions 
are tragic, the more so since they 
are real. 

In the recent history of divorce, 
some legislators have tried to stem 
the tide—the Divorce Congress ex- 
pedited by Pennsylvania back in 
1906, the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, as well as the comparatively 
recent reaction of the state govern- 
ment in Florida, are some exam- 
ples. But usually their efforts have 
been futile, for divorce advocates 
have been relentless in driving for 
more lenient legislation. Slowly 
but all too steadily more “grounds” 
for divorce are written into the’ 
state statute books. Formerly adul- 
tery alone was recognized as 
ground for divorce in many states. 
New York still permits it for that 
reason only, while South Carolina 
has maintained its refusal to grant 
divorces at all. But in many other 
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states today “cruel treatment,” 
which can mean anything from not 
doing the dishes on time to sprin- 
kling cigaret ashes on the floor, has 
been added to the list of “reasons.” 
And it has been used very conve- 
niently, too. For instance, in the 
year 1932—just picked at random 
—‘cruelty” was declared the reason 
for awarding a divorce in some 44 
per cent of all divorces granted. 

In the light of the facts can we 
have any hope for the future? Or 
must we be resigned to the steps of 
our society toward suicide? Sup- 
pose we look at divorce not by it- 
self, but in relation to successful 
marriages. After all, we still have 
an advantage of almost six to one 
in favor of marriages consummated 
annually over divorces granted dur- 
ing the same period. And it is still 
the normal thing in America today 
to find families which are more or 
less happy and successful. The 
pessimism with which we are tempt- 
ed to look upon the future should be 
tempered somewhat by just such a 
thought as that. Furthermore, suc- 
cessful family life is still the aim of 
the normal youth; and while that 
aim remains where it does, Ameri- 
can society has not suffered defeat. 
But on the red side of the ledger, it 
must not be forgotten that divorce 
is gaining ground and tends to keep 
on gaining. If it does, then we have 
no choice but to look for an in- 
crease in our social evils, problems 
and failures. 

Occasionally in the past, people 
have tried to check the divorce dis- 
ease. Usually non-Catholics have 
followed one of two systems. Either 
they have taken their cue from the 
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Lex Julia of Augustus and the Code 
Napoleon, and advocated stricter 
divorce laws; or they have stressed 
the need of education. But just as 
their famous predecessors failed, so 
the first group would find that mere 
legislation is ineffectual when there 
is no motive to make the people 
willing to accept that legislation. 
And the second group would find 
that mere education and knowledge 
do not suffice: for there is no force 
or incentive to make that knowl- 
edge efficacious. And here it is that 
the Catholic sociologist, with the 
advantage over his irreligious fel- 
lows, can take a further step, and 
not only recognize religion in gen- 
eral, but advocate it as the only 
fundamental solution to the divorce 
problem. After all, social and eco- 
nomic life are permeated with 
moral actions, so unless the moral- 
ity is high, social and economic life 
certainly will not be. 

But in this article we are not in- 
terested in establishing the remedy 
for divorce. Undoubtedly the rem- 
edy must be founded on religious 
principles, and would include legis- 
lative and educative programs. Our 
chief concern has been in establish- 
ing the fact that divorce is repre- 
hensible to society as a whole—in 
its social, economic, moral and 
physical life. They are inadequate- 
ly informed who see as the only evil 
in divorce a condemnation by a re- 
ligious creed. Rather, looking at 
the problem negatively, and pre- 
scinding from any religious ax to 
grind, we see that divorce in soci- 
ety’s hands is as the blood-letting 
lancet in the hands of a man who 
has grown tired of life. 
















6¢— YTTON STRACHEY helped 

more than anyone else to 
save history and biography from 
the heavy fog of dullness which was 
beginning to load its atmosphere,” 
Leacock was saying. “A hundred 
years ago, in the days from Macaulay 
to Francis Parkman, it was taken 
for granted that a book must be 
readable and interesting even if it 
was called history. Then came a 
race of academic writers, overbal- 
anced with the idea of accuracy, 
despising the picturesque and igno- 
rant of style and charm, and turn- 
ing history into a mere record, de- 
feating its own purpose by its life- 
lessness. It was rated as good his- 
tory, according to the extent and 
accuracy of its statistics and quo- 
tations. In the same way, I recall 
a prize cake, made in those days for 
a school celebration of which the 
confectioner who had made it said 
with a touch of modesty, that he 
‘wouldn’t guarantee it for eating’! 
He was assured that no one thought 
of doing that. So with our history. 
The time had come when no one 
would ‘guarantee it for reading’! 
All this was ended when Lytton 
Strachey showed in such wonderful 
word-pictures as those of ‘Chinese’ 
Gordon and the Mahdi that literary 
expression is the animating breath 
of history.” 

Imagine a ruddy faced man of 
average height, with shaggy gray 
hair and mustache, dressed in a 
loose suit of gray plaid and a blue 
shirt and tie. He has the delightful 
habit of frequently interrupting his 
1 Died in Toronto, March 28, 1944, 
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talk to chuckle or laugh—and one 
felt one could listen to him forever. 

Standing with his back to the 
fire and emphasizing his sentences 
with jabs of his pipe, he switched 
from biography to humorous lec- 
turing: 

“I always try to appear as happy 
as possible while I am lecturing. I 
take this to be part of the trade of 
anybody labeled a humorist and 
paid as such. I have no sympathy 
whatever with the idea that a hu- 
morist ought to be a lugubrious in- 
dividual with a long face stamped 
with melancholy. This is a cheap 
and elementary effect belonging to 
the level of a circus clown. The 
image of ‘laughter shaking both his 
sides’ is a truer picture of comedy. 
So I always try my best to appear 
cheerful at my lectures. Why, I 
do not hesitate even to laugh at my 
own jokes!” 

Asked about the different kind of 
stories, Leacock continued: 

“Of funny stories there are in 
point of construction, two kinds. 
In one kind all the fun, all the joke, 
turns on the denouement. There is 
no amusement in the story until the 
end is reached. The listener must 
wait for it. In the other class, the 
far smaller class, the story is amus- 
ing all through. We laugh as we 
listen. In the first kind of story the 
listener agonizes and then explodes. 
With the other kind he comes to a 
boil and stays there.” 

Occasionally while speaking Lea- 
cock allowed his pipe to go qut and 
thrust it into a pocket but a few 
minutes later he would be ransack- 
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ing his pockets in an attempt to 
find it. 

What a world of good stories Lea- 
cock possessed! 

“When Kaiser Wilhelm paid his 
visit to Leo XIII.,” he recalled, 
“Count Herbert Bismarck was in at- 
tendance on his Imperial Master. 
When they reached the door of the 
audience-chamber the Emperor 
passed in, and the Count tried to 
follow. A Papal Chamberlain told 
him to stand back, as there must 
be no third person at the interview 
between the Pope and the Emperor. 
‘I am Count Herbert Bismarck,’ 
fairly yelled the German. ‘That,’ 
returned the Roman with calm dig- 
nity, ‘may account for, but it does 
not excuse, your conduct.’ 

“There was a professor at a Ca- 
nadian university who had once 
shaken hands with the Prince of 
Wales, and upon the strength of 
this fleeting meeting presumed to 
ask his Royal Highness to lunch. 
The pedagogue had some friendly 
enemies who deciding to play a 
joke, faked a letter from the Prince 
accepting the luncheon invitation. 
Proud as a peacock the professor 
went around showing the letter to 
everybody. At the appointed time 
the perpetrators of the joke gath- 
ered at the club to witness the vic- 
tim’s expected discomfiture. But 
their eyes almost popped out of 
their head when they beheld the 
Prince actually dining with the pro- 
fessor! It seems that Edward hav- 
ing heard of the intended hoax in 
one way or another, had exclaimed, 
‘That is a mean trick to play on any- 
one. I’m going to cancel another 
engagement and lunch with the old 
fellow alone.’ 

“The Prince was always doing 
things like that when visiting Can- 
ada,” commented Leacock. 
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“When Roald Amundsen came to 
Montreal,” recalled Leacock, “he 
and I chatted together in a hotel 
room, with the telephone ringing 
every minute—the Swedish consul 
wanting to know if the explorer 
would attend a scientific exhibition, 
the Mayor of the City hoping to 
have him at a reception, the Nor- 
wegian consul wishing to give a 
grand dinner party and so forth. 
When _I asked the great man if he 
wouldn’t go to some of the inter- 
esting affairs, he answered, ‘I would 
much rather go home with you, Dr. 
Leacock, and have some whisky and 
soda by the quiet fireside.’ ” 

Leacock also spoke of the time 
Sir Ernest Shackleton prepared an 
expedition for polar exploration. 
The Dominion of Canada was de- 
fraying one-half of the costs and 
Shackleton himself the other. Sir 
Ernest suggested that Leacock go 
as the historian of the trip; a sug- 
gestion which the latter accepted 
with alacrity. Very thoughtfully 
the humorist decided that he would 
take all his own whisky supplies to 
prevent the expedition being put to 
any expense on his account. So he 
began getting together a supply that 
would be good against the cold of 
the Arctic. One day Leacock men- 
tioned casually to Sir Ernest that 
his supply was purchased. 

“Supply of what?” asked Shackle- 
ton. 

“Why whisky, of course,” re- 
turned Leacock. 

“Oh, but you can’t take any 
whisky with you,” returned Sir Er- 
nest in a determined voice. “It is 
against all regulations. You will 
have to leave all your stuff at 
home.” 

“Oh, if that is the case,” returned 
Leacock, “count me out.” 

As our conversation progressed I 
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asked Leacock how it was that he 
happened to come to Canada as a 
child. 

“I was born at Swansmoor, 
Hampshire, in 1869,” he answered. 
“My father had become discon- 
tented with things in England and 
he had his heart set on a Canadian 
ranch, He came out alone first, got 
the ranch started, and then sent 
back for the rest of the family, my 
mother, brothers, and myself. We 
went to a remote ranch and I did 
not see a railroad again for seven 
years—the country was so sparsely 
settled. My poor father worked 
tremendously hard, but even so we 
were just barely able to make ends 
meet. The result was that in choos- 
ing our professions my brothers 
and I were careful to leave farm- 
ing out of consideration.” 

Asked about his schooling, Lea- 
cock continued: 

“I attended Upper Canada Col- 
lege and afterwards the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. After teaching 
at Upper Canada for several years, 
I went on to the University of 
Chicago where I earned my Ph.D. 
in 1903. Thereupon I joined the 
economics faculty at McGill where 
I stayed until my retirement in 
1936.” 

When I mentioned Ralph Con- 
nor whose Black Rock and Sky 
Pilot had always been favorites of 
mine, Leacock said: 

“Ralph Connor, whose real name 
was Rev. Charles W. Gordon, served 
as Presbyterian chaplain over in 
France during the first World War. 
One night a young chap was brought 
in with bad wounds. Gordon’s 
heart went out to the lad whose 
smile was bright and brave. After 
the doctor had fixed him up he 
chatted with Gordon quite cheer- 
fully. They took him into the ad- 
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joining dugout to await the ambu- 
lance. But it was evident he had 
not long to live. . 

“Shall I pray with you?’ Gor- 
don asked. 

“*Yes, sir, but I am not of your 
religion. I am a Catholic.’” 

“*Have you got your crucifix?’ 
Gordon asked. 

“No, I left it in my kit.’ 

“Gordon told me he sent round to 
find a crucifix among the nearby 
soldiers, but strange to say could 
not find one. So he went out, and 
cut two little twigs. The doctor 
tied them together in the form of a 
Cross. He held the Cross before 
the lad’s failing eyes. His eyes 
brightened, and his face shone in a 
beautiful smile. 

“TI see it, I see it,’ he exclaimed. 
‘Lift up my head.’ 

“Gordon propped up his head. 

“I can’t pray,’ the dying soldier 
moaned. 

“‘Never mind, God knows how 
you are suffering. Just say after 
me, ‘God, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner. Forgive my sins for Jesus 
Christ’s sake and receive me now.’” 

“The young Canadian said the 
words after Gordon, his eyes fixed 
on the rudely fashioned Cross. He 
moved his lips. The chaplain 
placed the Cross against them, he 
kissed the symbol of Infinite Love 
and Mercy. Again that marvelous 
smile lighted up his face. In a few 
minutes more he was dead.” 

“I also knew Louis Hémon,” con- 
tinued Leacock, “that ill - fated 
young man who came to Canada in 
1911 to seek his fortune and fame, 
but only found the latter—and that 
posthumously. Hémon wandered 
from farm to farm doing odd jobs. 
He witnessed everyday life among 
the peasants with a shrewd, keen 
eye and after an arduous day of 
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wood chopping or following the 
plow, he would write down his im- 
pressions by the light of a flickering 
tallow candle. His writing pro- 
gressed so well that almost before 
he knew it, he had a novel com- 
pleted. Then one day he was 
tramping along the railroad in 
search of more farm work. And as 
he was crossing a one-track viaduct 
immersed in his thoughts an ex- 
press train crept up and killed him. 
It was in the winter and some ac- 
counts state it was snowing heavily 
at the time. A portion of the manu- 
script of Maria Chapdelaine was 
found in his pockets. As you re- 
‘call, it became a best-seller and 
aroused enormous interest in Can- 
ada, France, and the United States. 

“I often find myself wondering,” 
remarked Leacock, “what Hémon 
would have done had further years 
been granted him. He was so 
young at the time of his death— 
only in his early thirties—and he 
had seen comparatively little of life. 
His Colin Maillard and his Journal 
which also appeared posthumously 
are well worth the reading. 

“I have always felt that Edwige 
Legare the man who worked for 
the Chapdelaines was modeled on 
Hémon himself. We are told that 
for wages of twenty dollars a month 
he was in harness each day from 
four in the morning till nine at 
night at any and every job that 
called for doing, bringing to it a sort 
of frenzied and inexhaustible enthu- 
siasm. Short and broad, his eyes 
were the brightest blue—a thing 
rare in Quebec — at once piercing 
and guileless. He used to shave 
before a bit of looking-glass that 
hung over the pump—driving the 
steel through his stiff beard with 
groans that showed what it cost 
him in labor and anguish.” 
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Upon my recounting how I had 
seen in the rare book department 
of a library a copy of The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes inscribed, 
“Not my favorite book, but the 
public’s, I fear—Conan Doyle,” my 
host remarked, 

“I do not really know what is 
my favorite book. It is usually the 
last one that I have written. The 
hours I spent in writing my last 
work are so fresh in my memory 
that I feel it is the best that I can 
do until my next appears. Five or 
six years after I shall have retired 
from writing, if there ever comes 
such a time, I will try to appraise 
my works without any chronological 
bias and determine which ones I 
really like the best. Many feel that 
my Nonsense Novels are my best 
work. They may well be right, but I 
am very partial to Literary Lapses.” 

In illustrating the point that hu- 
mor is closer to pathos than most 
commentators realize, Leacock re- 
ferred to Huckleberry Finn, 

“Huck and Jim float down the 
mighty Mississippi on their raft, 
fugitives from law and civilization, 
anchored in hiding all day under 
vines and bushes, moving on at 
night. All this has a background 
as spacious, as primitive as when 
shepherds watched their flocks by 
night: this is a vision of romance, 
and with it is the interest of the 
unsullied mind of little Huck, his 
rags and chewing tobacco in con- 
trast to the purity of his soul: and 
Jim a slave—and in his every word . 
and thought an unconscious con- 
demnation of slavery. But when 
vulgar intruders come upon the 
raft, namely the two ‘bums, the 
King and the Duke of Bilgewater, 
we pass to roaring burlesque, and 
presently, in the shore episodes, to 
swift and sudden tragedies, But 
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the basis of the book is the picture 
of Huck and Jim on the river, and 
the atmosphere that seems to 
breathe from its pages, the mingled 
tears and laughter, the smile that is 
a sigh, which mark the highest 
form of humor. 

“In retrospect all our little activi- 
ties are but as nothing, all that we 
do has in it a touch of the pathetic 
and even our sins and wickedness 
and crime are easily pardoned in 
the realization of their utter futility. 
In the divine retrospect humor and 
pathos become one and the eyes of 
laughter brim with tears.” 

After taking time to fill and light 
his pipe, the humorist went on, 
“Then there is Bret Harte. His 
Condensed Novels are well worth 
rereading. You recall his take-off 
of Disraeli’s Lothair. Here is the 
description of the Duchess’s daugh- 
ters in the ducal drawing-room: 

“‘One dexterously applied gold 
knitting-needles to the fabrication 
of a purse of floss silk of the rarest 
texture, which none who knew the 
almost fabulous wealth of the Duke 
would believe was ever destined to 
hold in its silken meshes a less sum 
than £1,000,000 sterling. 

“‘Others occasionally burst into 
melody as they tried the passages 
of a new and exclusive air given to 
them in manuscript by some titled 
and devoted friend, for the private 
use of the aristocracy alone, and 
absolutely prohibited from publica- 
tion.’ 

“Even better than his stories, I 
like his poetry. You recall that de- 
lightful piece called ‘Society on the 
Stanislaus,’ 


“‘*Abner Dean of Angels raised a 
point of order 

Then someone threw a stone 

And hit him in the abdomen. 
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He smiled a kind of sickly smile 
and curled up on the floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings 

interested him no more.’ 


“And who can forget the humor- 
ous verse of Captain Harry Graham. 
He called them ‘Ruthless Rhymes,’ 


“In a crowded street someone 

asked little Johnny Whitsun 

The quickest way to Highgate 
Cemetery, 

“The quickest way,” said Johnny, 
“is that,” 

And pushed his questioner under 
a buss. 

And yet they say little Johnny 
hasn’t a sense of humor!’” 


Asked what was the chief differ- 
ence between English and American 
humor, he replied: 

“The chief difference is that Eng- 
lish humor is always based on fact, 
whereas American humor often 
deals with what really could never 
have happened except in the imagi- 
nation. The following story is a 
good example of English humor. 
The scene is that of two English 
sportsmen standing before an open 
fire in their club late in 1918. 

“‘*Going to try a little shooting, 
John?’ says one to the other. 

“*Yes, I think I will,’ replied 
John. ‘There hasn’t been any good 
shooting since 1914.’” 

After we had both laughed hearti- 
ly—like G. K. Chesterton, Leacock 
is not ashamed to laugh at his own 
jokes—he continued: 

“How literal that is! That is true 
British humor. It could easily have 
happened. If it had been American 
humor the facts would have been 
greatly exaggerated. If the cherry 
tree incident is true and Washing- 
ton couldn’t have told a lie, then he 
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was no good at all as a humorist— 
at least as an American one.” 

“Do you feel that the Americans 
can enjoy English humor and vice 
versa?” was my next question. 

“I think they most certainly can. 
There has been far too much talk 
about the differences between the 
two humors—after all both are pre- 
sented in the same language and 
that makes for a definite similarity 
which even distance and disparity 
of interest in certain things cannot 
alter. Many things that American 
humorists do can be matched by 
something done in England. Both 
the British and the American types 
of humor come to one at the top 
but they diverge like two sides of a 
beautiful goblet.” 

“How do you account for Twain’s 
humor, Mr. Leacock?” 

“I have always felt that it was 
inspired by the pioneer conditions 
under which he lived the early part 
of his life, and by the difference be- 
tween a new country and the old. 
True he spent his latter years in 
more civilized countries, but in the 
formative years he was an inhabi- 
tant of the pioneer West, as a river 
pilot, in the gold fields, and rough- 
ing it in the Far West. American 
humor was a branching off, a creat- 
ing of something new. The essence 
of British humor is literalism—the 
funniness of the thing that is; the 
essence of American humor, as we 
have seen, is exaggeration.” 

After carefully refilling his pipe, 
lighting it and taking some satisfy- 
ing puffs, Leacock resumed: 

“Instead of looking on Europe 
literally Mark was able to turn on 
the old countries an eye of inno- 
cence and see things as they ap- 
peared to one without formal edu- 
cation. Coming from the primitive 
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West, he had the courage to know 
nothing. When they showed him 
the Egyptian mummy, he asked, 

“Is he dead or living?’ ” 

The Canadian brought out the in- 
teresting fact that Mark “knew 
nothing of history—anything from 
King Arthur to Louis XVI. was to 
him the Middle Ages. In his mind 
all time was divided into two cate- 
gories: the state of Missouri about 
1850, and the Middle Ages. Civi- 
lization had moved by means of 
the American Constitution from the 
Middle Ages to the Missouri of his 
day.” 

“Does you humor come easily to 
you, Mr. Leacock?” 

“Many people are under the im- 
pression that I write humorous 
nothings in idle moments when my 
wearied brain is unable to perform 
more serious labors. My own ex- 
perience is exactly the other way. 
The writing of solid, instructive 
stuff fortified by facts and figures 
is easy enough. But to write some- 
thing out of one’s own mind, worth 
reading for its own sake, is extreme- 
ly arduous, only to be achieved in 
fortunate moments few and far 
between. I would much rather have 
written Alice in Wonderland than 
the whole of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

“I hope to have more time for 
writing from now on,” exclaimed 
Leacock as I made preparations to 
depart, “for I retired from active 
teaching this year. My students 
honored me with a banquet at which 
I gave my last lecture to them. I 
entitled it ‘Paradise Lost’ and said 
in part: 

“The paradise lost is not Milton’s 
but yours and mine and that of all 
who find their time at college has 
run out.” 








THE POETRY OF ROBERT FARREN 
By Sister M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 


ITH the passing of Yeats and 

A.E. a few years ago, critics 
of literature felt that Irish poetry 
was probably in for a period of ar- 
rested development. It is true that 
Padraic Colum can lift the soul in 
poetic flights whenever he has a 
mind to. Witness his delicate 
“Cradle Song,” and his virile “The 
Plower.” Joseph Campbell too 
reaches the heights in “The Old 
Woman” and “I am the Mountainy 
Singer.” But of late years Colum 
has turned to prose folk-tales, and 
Campbell is strangely silent. In the 
interim a new voice comes like a 
refreshing breeze out of Eire: Rob- 
ert Farren’s. Perhaps it was Sister 
Louise’s anthology Over the Bent 
World (if one did not have the good 
fortune to see his first volume 
Thronging Feet) that revealed to 
the American mind the spontaneity, 
the freshness of his work, for he 
has a freshness that promises much 
for the future of Irish poetry. 
When he keeps to the higher 
realms, when the pure poet is heard 
above the experimentalist, he is ar- 
resting, stimulating. Sometimes he 
is led astray by a kind of in- 
genuity, a legerdemain — and then 
he fails. But such lapses are sel- 
dom. There is “God’s plenty” with- 
out these. 

Because Sheed and Ward, Far- 
ren’s publishers, seemed to know 
little of his life when the writer ap- 
pealed to them some months ago, 
she had the temerity to question Mr. 
Farren himself (by letter of 
course), and received a charming 


answer accompanied by bits of bio- 
graphical data. An excerpt from 
his letter will not. be out of place. 


“Please accept my cordial thanks 
for the interest you display in my 
poetry. America has given me a 
warm welcome from the start, as it 
has done with other Irish writers, 
and I value this appreciation very 
highly. It may interest you and 
your audience to know that as the 
dreadful conditions of publishing 
on this side have delayed my last 
book, only half a dozen people have 
read it here. I hope for the English 
edition in December [1943], so you 
have got a long start of even my own 
Irish people. I have great trouble 
keeping my personal copies of the 
American edition out of would-be 
readers’ hands, because news of its 
success among you has been coming 
across for months. 

“With regard to the notes which 
accompany this letter, you will real- 
ize how embarrassing it is to write 
at length of one’s self, especially 
when one is Irish, and therefore dif- 
fident. I leave it to your discretion 
and knowledge of American audi- 
ences to use the material as best 
suits you and them... .” 


Robert Farren was born in Dub- 
lin in 1909, seven years to a day 
(April 24th) before the Poet’s In- 
surrection of 1916. His people on 
both sides have been Dubliners for 
several generations, and he himself 
has lived in Dublin all his life ex- 
cept for very brief intervals. He 
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was educated there, worked there, 
wrote there, married there. He feels 
a gratification that people have 
seen something of Dublin in his 
poetry, and it is his hope some day 
to write a complete book of Dublin 
poems. — 

Apart from living in Dublin, he 
places among the things which have 
influenced him most, the following: 
the fact that his boyhood and youth 
coincided with the Irish War of In- 
dependence, 1916-1922, and with 
the first years of the new Irish 
state; in consequence he felt the 
impact of the Gaelic movement in 
the schools and outside them; he 
lived within easy reach of the Ab- 
bey Theater; at sixteen he dis- 
covered Anglo-Irish literature in 
Ernest Boyd’s Irish Literary Ren- 
aissance; and he was introduced to 
Thomism at the age of about 
twenty-three. As a result of these 
contacts he learned Irish enthusias- 
tically from the age of seven on, 
perfecting his knowledge in the 
Irish-speaking parts of Kerry, and 
in an omnivorous reading of “the 
venerable and majestic literature of 
Irish.” At the same time he be- 
came acquainted with Yeats, 
Stephens, A.E., Colum, and the 
rest. He read Aquinas copiously 
for several years and took his M.A. 
degree with a thesis on The Poetic 
Experience According to the Prin- 
ciples of Aquinas—this in the Na- 
tional University which arose out 
of Newman’s Royal University. 

At the age of ten or eleven he 
started writing poetry, continuing 
spasmodically until sixteen when 
he decided that he was fooling him- 
self and burned his opera omnia. 
At nineteen he scribbled an odd 
verse but at twenty-one he began 
to “poetize” in earnest. Robert 
Farren admits that he always knew 
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he would be a writer though there 
was a period (at about the age of 
twelve) when he planned to eclipse 
Beethoven. Rather naively he puts 
in a parenthesis: “I play the violin 
when no professional musician is 
within earshot. However poor my 
performance, I bless the time I 
slaved at the catgut and horsehair, 
for I believe my ear for poetic mu- 
sic is the better for it.” In his early 
days he carried on writing poetry 
“amid the turbulence and exhaus- 
tion of primary school teaching.” 
After ten years of the schoolroom 
he joyfully became Director of 
Talks at Radio Eireann (Irish 
Broadcasting Service). He is still 
there conducting talks, documen- 
taries, discussions, stories, poetry, 
etc., in English and Irish. 

Besides writing and radio work, 
Farren has devoted some of his 
time to the theater. Since 1940 he 
has been a director of the Abbey 
Theater, contributing two plays to 
its performances, and “endeavoring 
to start a new gust of poetic drama 
blowing through its twenty-five- 
year-old Naturalism.” This is part 
of a movement which Farren and 
Austin Clarke founded—a move- 
ment to foster the art .of speaking 
verse and of producing verse plays. 
He says: “On the air, in the Abbey 
Theater, and in its subordinate Pea- 
cock Theater, we have for four years 
been hammering away and we are 
getting results.” 

Farren’s publications to date are 
the following: Thronging Feet, 
1936; Time’s Wall Asunder, 1939; 
This Man Was Ireland, 1943; a book 
of short stories on city life, Wine 
Without Lees (in Irish), 1938; the 
first issue of a Gaelic Annual Eire, 
which he edited in 1940. The plays 
referred to before are: A dramatic 
version of Assembly at Druim Ceat 
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(taken from This Man Was Ire- 
land), and a one-act play about 
1916 called Lost Light. Both of 
these were received with enthusi- 
asm, so much so that Farren’s be- 
lief that verse plays which are really 
plays and not just staged poems 
will excite the ordinary playgoer. 
In the staging of Colmcille, Mr. 
Farren actually played the part of 
the leading character, and scored a 
hit. This is not to be wondered at 
since the name Farren has for cen- 
turies been associated with the 
stage. 

In May, 1937, THE CATHOLIC 
Wor. said this of Thronging Feet: 
Here Robert Farren is “thrice a 
poet: by an inevitability of music 
and inner rhythm; by a stark aus- 
terity of matter and of form; by a 
sudden eccentric and entirely or- 
thodox mysticism. Thronging Feet 
is quick with all these qualities, is 
peculiarly Irish in their possession. 
. .. One reads through the pathetic 
valediction of “The Teacher’s Plea’ 
. . . to be suddenly caught out of 
‘the dull mechanic round’ of the 
last arithmetic lesson into a world 
where 


‘even the drudgery of nine and nine 

is rumorous of whitely - drooping 
wings 

of the ringed hierarchies, the weary 
“three” 

haunting-evocative of Trinity.’ 


“The sternest of the three R’s has 
made a mystic of the reader in 


‘the deep and reach of glory that is 
One.’ 


“The poems written in the severe 
forms of authentic Gaelic verse are, 
perhaps, the most remarkable, the 
least imitable of this young poet’s 
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fine singing. ... They praise Erin 
in her dearest idiom and in epithet 
borrowed from. the ancient Hebri- 
des. . From ‘Exposition’ to 
‘Colophon’ the book is a volume 
of singing love and praise of God. 
That, in a day when vision has 
passed from the eyes of the young, 
is a thing to speak of with most 
grateful praise.” 

Father Feeney thinks that Farren 
is a poet who is trying to turn the 
English language into the Irish lan- 
guage—“The modal quality of the 
thought is always Irish.” To sup- 
port his thesis Father Feeney quotes 
the poem “Be Light Around You.” 
Though he agrees that the poem as 
a whole is beautiful, he thinks that 
the English language does not take 
the mode too well. 

A quatrain from Thronging Feet 
called “The Fool” exemplifies very 
neatly Farren’s fine sanity and ac- 
curate observation: 


“Nice in minutiae, careless of im- 

mensity; 

connoisseur in instants and stran- 
ger to eternity; 

accurate in hair’s breadths, incuri- 
ous of infinity; 

deep-read in Wells and witless of 
the Trinity.” 


There is a world of clear-thinking 
philosophy in those few lines. 

In the poignant “What Her Death 
Means” and the gentle love-poem 
“The Poet Sends Her Gifts,” one 
will notice that though Farren is 
using free verse he is lifting it, 
energizing it with spirituality, un- 
like some of our American experi- 
menters in this medium. It is hard 
to quote from either of these with- 
out disturbing the thought. But in 
the first, one is startled by the re- 
flection that after her death 
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“Tam 
less interrupted now 
with love. 


“There’s no one now that when I 
read my latest 

scribble to her, looking up 

I find she hasn’t listened, 

but all through 

admired the ‘calf’s lick’ in my 

hair, 
admired my eyes. 


“It means 
we have known terror smash 
his bared fist in our faces 
while we dozed 
forgetful of the coming ‘like a 
thief’; 


“we stand more wary on the bluff 
of Time 
over the tides of Timelessness, and 
wait 
the crumbling under our feet, the 
hurtle 
down. 


“It means 


we try to pray for her as she 
prayed.” 


“The Poet Sends Her Gifts” has to 
be read in entirety to be appreci- 
ated. One finds here the real Cath- 
olic love-poem: the sending gifts to 
the loved one, yes; then the only 
ultimate conclusion: 


“But when I walk 
tomorrow from the altar-rail, 
and find a seat, and kneel, and bend 
my head 
in uttermost abasement: when in 
awe, 
cliffed high above the clay-things, 
majestied, 
high-summited in silence, I 
adore; 
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when He 

(for fear my human heart should 
break not speaking) 

taking my meager love in pitiful 
words 

shall say: ‘What would you, 
child?’ Oh then, 

oh then, shy-bold, O timid-intrep- 
idest love I’ll seek you gifts— 

no shop-shelves’ hoard, no poets’ 
babble of words: 

dove-wings, or tongues of fire— 
the Spirit’s plenitude.” 


When Farren’s second book was 
published, Time’s Wall Asunder, 
his name was already beginning to 
be known. Reviews became more 
plentiful, and though his faults 
were not overlooked, his virtues 
outweighed his faults. A reviewer 
in The Sign, November, 1939, had 
this to say: 

“No insulation is proof against 
the sheer electric challenge of this 
poet. Thronging Feet was sche- 
matic of the proud maturity his 
present singing has attained. Far- 
ren’s poetry is peculiarly exciting 
and exasperating. There is no dis- 
play of easy excellence, no man- 
nered propriety of expression. His 
lines are riven with deep crevasses 
of intensity. He represents no 
school—or rather, he is the hedge- 
master of a score of schools. .. . 
What will be his place in ultimate 
evaluation? Not with any Catholic 
poets writing today (with the pos- 
sible exception of Claudel and Roy 
Campbell), . . . with a Thompson, 
purged of Victorian artifice, for 
dogma transposed from prose to 
major poetry. Farren is with all 
the voyagers in new directions, 
charting unsailed seas with the an- 
cient cargo of the Catholic Faith.” 

Certainly there is a magnetism 
about Farren’s poetry that cannot 
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be overlooked. Some critics con- 
cede that he belongs with the Meta- 
physical Poets-—that he can claim 
lineal descent from Donne, Cra- 
shaw, Herbert, etc. But if so, his is 
metaphysical poetry shorn of the 
conceit. He is definitely “modern 
school” in his technique—a far cry 
from Donne. There is economy of 
language, austerity of line and 
phrase, the disdain of the rhetorical, 
so he is surely a son of his age. 

In this volume the reader will 
find some exquisite religious poems, 
such as “Stable Straw,” “Mary,” 
“Joy’s Peak,” “Manchild.” “The 
Fearful Autumn” is particularly 
modern in its diction, its lack of 
rhyme and rhythm, its difficult 
phrasing, but there is arresting 
thought. “Living Lover to the 
Dead” is rather an unusual subject 
but the author says that this began 
with a translation of an anonymous 
Gaelic love song. 

The last book to date is This Man 
Was Ireland which certainly shows 
that Robert Farren has grown in 
stature in a short space of time. It 
is the story of Colmcille, the great 
Irish Saint who came after Patrick. 
Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty re- 
viewed it in The New York Times 
of July 18, 1943. Among other 
things Dr. Gogarty said that the 
English language “coming from the 
sheath of Robert Farren, the young 
Dublin poet, in an epic of Ireland’s 
greatest native saint, is very evi- 
dently a keener and more flexible 
instrument than its counterpart 
across the Channel. ... English be- 
comes an Irish language as he uses 
it to tell his people’s epic in 


‘words that have crept down time 
on rungs 

of country cailleachs’ tongues, un- 
changed 
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flushing with flame the smoke that 
clung 
around a race’s ‘heritage.’ ” 


Of the genesis of This Man Was 
Ireland, Farren says: 


“It was a thing I had dimly con- 
ceived as a child. I set to work pre- 
paring the material in the early 
summer of 1937, and wrote the first 
draft of 800 lines between Septem- 
ber, 1937, and February, 1938. 
There was an unavoidable interrup- 
tion from that until November, 
1938, and a further six months 
spent in completing Time’s Wall 
Asunder. In 1939 I resumed the 
poem and in August, 1941, com- 
pleted it. During these two years 
I carried it around with me, mental- 
ly and physically, adding five lines 
now, ten lines then, as I found a 
spare half-hour. It was a prolonged 
joy and a prolonged toil and when 
I finished it I felt lost and lonely. 
Then the war delayed publication 
for two years, adding a great dis- 
tress to my mind. This distress 
was however considerably lightened 
by that-most admirable poet and in- 
corruptible critic, Austin Clarke, 
who reading the poem in manu- 
script, told me: ‘I finished it at mid- 
night and almost wept for joy. 
This is not something Robert Far- 
ren has written: it is something 
that has happened to Irish litera- 
ture.’” 


The present writer would add 
that though she was particularly 
impressed by the continuity of the 
whole story and the various medi- 
ums Farren chooses to reach his 
end, it was his vivid imagery that 
wove a web of magic in her mind. 
Almost everyone has heard of the 
famous Croagh Patrick—The Reek 
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as it is often called—the penitential 
mountain of St. Patrick. They 
know too how pilgrimages are made 
up the mountain year after year, 
many of the pilgrims going up on 
their knées. Listen to a line of 
Farren’s: 


“Patrick asked God, on the knives 
of his knees on the Reek.” 


Surely we could not have a more 
expressive figure. 

Again, note this line in a different 
connection: 


“The man gnarled—as an oak-tree 
clenching the crest of a moun- 
tain, 

maimed by the quarrel of contrary 
winds without let.” 


The use of the word “let” with that 
signification is wholly Irish, not 


American. 
In another place: 


“Frost furred the stones 
like their own weathering.” 


In the schooling of Colmcille, we 
read these lines: 


“A summer started 
in Temple Douglas 
finishing fostering 
filling Colm’s brain 


“with names like bell-notes 
that made monks fidget 
and novices fretful 
at cloister-bounds, 


“all their feet burning 
for the shortest roadway 
running to Ireland. ...” 


Farren delights in coining his 
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own words at times, or else twist- 
ing the conventional parts of speech, 
proving that English is a living 
language. Vividness is a prime 
quality of his images. 


“I have heeled the world’s lost 
lands, 

the hills that have defeated men’s 
remembering.” 


“The face, whey-white, all staring 
terror.” 


“A whisper of wind 
and a titter of demons.” 


A very original description of a 
table loaded with viands is the fol- 
lowing: 


“All that the hornet body could 
buzz for was round them.” 


Some of the most winning selec- 
tions in This Man Was Ireland are: 
“After Priesting,’” “The Going 
Forth,” “The Voyage to Iona,” 
“Colm’s Defence of the Poets.” 
Every reader will probably choose 
different favorites, for they are all 
beautiful. . 

No wonder that Robert Farren 
has justly been hailed “as one 
worthy to carry on the rich tradi- 
tion which since the passing of 
Yeats, of A.E., of the joyous Kath- 
arine Tynan and the tragic lads of 
1916, has seemed in some danger of 
lapsing.” Maybe there will be a 
quickening of the spirit through his 
work, maybe there will be a revival 
of the religious-intellectual in An- 
glo-Irish or Irish verse. Black- 
friar’s Magazine thinks that though 
at times he is obscure, still his out- 
flowering will be brilliant. In any 
case he deserves watching. 





THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 
A Literary Mystery 


By Raovt E. 


penne extraordinary, in- 
credible, has happened. Over 
500,000 people have already pur- 
chased a literary masterpiece on a 
religious theme with a sympathetic 
attitude toward modern miracles. 
Franz Werfel’s Song of Bernadette 
is and continues to be a best-seller. 
Since book owners circulate the 
books they love best, it is safe to 
estimate that Bernadette has al- 
ready been read by over 1,000,000 
people and will be read undoubted- 
ly by many more. Millions have 
seen and hundreds of millions will 
see the motion picture. Columnists, 
reviewers, editorial writers have 
singled it out for unprecedented 
comment — reverential comment. 
It is general and common talk wher- 
ever one goes. The simple, lowly 
maid of Lourdes and her Lady have 
become first page news. 

One might almost say that this 
phenomenon happening all over the 
land is a kind of miracle in itself. 
Why this sudden popular interest 
in an old and many times told tale 
of a supernatural event? 

It would be interesting to ask 
those who have read the book or 
who have seen the picture—what 
have you read?; what have you 
seen?; how do you explain what 
you have witnessed? The answer 
could not be—a great story. The 
Song of Bernadette is not a story. 
It is an historical biography. It is 
not fiction but fact. It is not pre- 
sented as and represented to be a 
story—the creation of human imagi- 
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nation and story-telling genius. It 
was written and is offered as the au- 
thentic record of an historic event. 
It does not purport to be an inter- 
pretative portrait but rather the ac- 
tual “photograph” of a real person. 
The author of the book and the pro- 
ducer of the play have striven 
meticulously and successfully to be 
accurate in every detail, and espe- 
cially in the delineation of the char- 
acter of the heroine. They have 
taken no literary license with the 
record. They have not dramatized 
or glamorized it. Unprecedented 
adherence to reality contrasts this 
book and picture with the general 
run of similar popular works which 
follow the stereotyped fashion of 
dramatic exaggeration and distor- 
tion. Even Hollywood did not at- 
tempt to “improve” this story! The 
motion picture producers, generally 
ruthless in tampering with fact to 
make it fit popular demand, appar- 
ently were awed into letting The 
Song of Bernadette stand as it was. 
Some unseen influence may well 
have been at work. The author and 
the producer boldly—and wisely— 
say of the apparitions: “to those 
who believe in God, no explanation 
is necessary; to those who do not 
believe in God, no explanation is 
possible.” 

But if we do not accept the 


miraculous incidents with which — 


the Werfel book and picture are con- 
cerned, we find ourselves caught in 
a dilemma. The Song of Bernadette 
did not stop with the death of Ber- 
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nadette. What happened to her has 
been repeated thousands of times 
since her death in other happenings 
for which there is no scientific ex- 
planation and, above all, no scien- 
tific disproof. Dr. Alexis Carrel in 
his book Man the Unknown, speak- 
ing about the extraordinary cures 
that have taken place at Lourdes, is 
scientifically—and commendably— 
cautious, but says categorically, as 
a result of his own investigations 
since 1902, that the skeptical atti- 
tude toward miracles “cannot be 
sustained.” “The facts,” he says, 
are of “profound importance,” and 
“they open to man a new world.” 
His testimony cannot be lightly dis- 
carded. It must be given respectful 
“scientific” attention. 

The Song of Bernadette is there- 
fore a living song. It continues to 


live today in our midst. It has been 
resung throughout the years in 


many new living “verses.” If we 
were to deny the original miracle, 
how shall we explain its numerous 
recurrences? 

Another arresting fact: Franz 
Werfel himself does not claim to be 
the composer of this Song or the 
author of a story. He claims to be 
the instrument upon which the Song 
is played; a recorder of fact. In his 
Introduction he writes: “all the 
memorable happenings which con- 
stitute the substance of this book 
took place in the world of reality. 
. .- My story makes no changes in 
this body of truth.” 

The circumstances which pro- 
duced the Song are also most ex- 
traordinary. Franz Werfel says 
“that Providence brought me to 
Lourdes” and that there he vowed 
to “sing . . . the Song of Bernadette” 
if he could escape from his desper- 
ate situation as a marked man and 
as a refugee from persecution and 


reach “the saving shores of Amer- 
ica.” Almost immediately upon 
making this pledge and in spite of 
all his previous unsuccessful efforts 
to get out of Europe, an avenue of 
escape was opened to him and he 
found his way to America. This is 
his testimony and consequently it 
must be given weighted considera- 
tion. He experienced the story. He 
did not have to recapture the ro- 
mance from old records and re- 
vitalize it with his imagination and 
ingenuity. He himself says that 
he simply “felt” it “in a world 
of reality,” transcribed it without 
change “in this body of truth” in 
discharge of his vow, and accepted 
it as a “divine mystery”—his very 
words. Franz Werfel has himself 
become a sequel to the very tale he 
told. 

Franz Werfel is not a professing 
Christian. He cannot be suspected 
of being an apologist for a faith. No 
scoffer can charge that a practition- 
er of the cult of miracles had his 
hand in the writing of this book or 
in the production of this picture. 
Franz Werfel could not have been 
activated solely by the profit motive. 
The story of Bernadette had been 
written too many times and was too 
well known to hold out any prom- 
ise of becoming a best-seller. Based 
upon the small sales of previous 
Bernadettes, he could not have even 
imagined that a new edition of this 
old tale would attract such a tre- 
mendous reading public. Hagiogra- 
phy has rarely been a profitable 
commercial venture. 

But the fact is that his Bernadette 
has achieved an outstanding suc- 
cess and he, as well as his publish- 
ers and the producers of the picture, 
will receive a great fortune. No 
ulterior motive can be imputed to 
him on the record of the facts. He 
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simply experienced “a divine mys- 
tery” and vowed to “magnify” it in 
song. He followed an impulse and 
everything which flowed therefrom 
is just another “happening.” 

Once before—a strange coinci- 
dence—a most popular life of Ber- 
nadette appeared under equally 
strange circumstances. It was the 
best-seller of its day and has lived 
until today as the standard life of 
Bernadette. In the late 1870's, 
Henri Lasserre, an apostate Catho- 
lic and a professed agnostic, and 
eminent man of letters in France, 
was seized with cataracts of the eyes 
and became totally blind. After 


failing to be cured by the greatest 
specialists in Europe, whom he 
consulted, he reluctantly went to 
Lourdes to appease a nagging wife. 
His sight was there restored at the 
sacred spring. He, like Franz Wer- 
fel, vowed to write a life of Berna- 


dette and he returned to the faith 
of his childhood. The life which 
he wrote proved to be his greatest 
and most popular literary achieve- 
ment. Unexplainable things, to say 
the least, happen to those who 
tarry with Bernadette and her Lady. 
These two writers achieved fame 
and fortune as a result of their ac- 
quaintance with the Maid and the 
Lady of Lourdes. 

Franz Werfel speaks of our day 
as “a period which has turned 
away with scorn and rage and in- 
difference from these ultimate val- 
ues of our mortal lot.” But “scorn” 
and “rage” and “indifference” do 
not meet the issue. They do not 
explain the “unexplainable.” They 
are merely confession and avoid- 
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ance. In an age dominated by 
scientism, intellectualism and skep- 
ticism, we are suddenly confronted 
with a miraculous phenomenon re- 
sulting from the simple faith of an 
ignorant peasant girl, which faith 
is convincingly communicated to us 
by a master reporter who confesses 
that he is only translating for us 
his experience of a “divine mys- 
tery.” Millions rush to read and see 
this reporter’s communication. It 
becomes the talk of the town. Is 
not that in itself a form of miracle, 
—a literary miracle? The very cir- 
cumstances surrounding the writ- 
ing of the book and the production 
of the picture and their great popu- 
larity would seem to be beyond 
natural explanation. Revelations of 
the Unseen occur in commonplace 
ways. They often come to the igno- 
rant and lowly. Many times they 
come to the needy and suffering. 
But they rarely come to the scoffer, 
the skeptical and the indifferent. 
But it is safe to say that Werfel’s 
Bernadette will be a kind of revela- 
tion to all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

The book is just as much a sim- 
ple unrationalized act of faith on 
the part of Franz Werfel as was 
Bernadette Soubiroux’s rendezvous 
with her Lady. So, the answer to 
the question, “what have you read 
and what have you seen in The Song 
of Bernadette, can be only a dra- 
matic recording of an actual mani- 
festation of a divine mystery and 
the miraculous power and solace of 
faith. That’s what it is claimed to 
be! That’s what it is presented to 
you as being! That’s what it is! 











THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 


By DorotHy DUNN 


iv was Madeline’s last day. In 
thirty minutes one of the keys 
on the enormous ring that Mother 
Mary of St. Margaret carried would 
open the door and set her free. 

Free, white and eighteen! Made- 
line made a little song of the words 
as she laid aside the flowered print 
dress that the Home provided. Free, 
white and eighteen! She drew the 
scarlet tam out of her locker with 
trembling fingers, remembering that 
she had been wearing it six months 
ago, the night they brought her in. 
Now she would be wearing it on the 
way out, and the bright red against 
her lustrous black hair was as 
cheerful as the world she would find 
waiting beyond the high walls of the 
recreation yard. 

There would be laughter. Not 
the calm, merry laughter of the 
good-humored nuns, but the sharp, 
wild laughter of youth. A laughter 
that could make you forget. You 
could forget anything if you were 
free. Outside of the Home you go 
and come as you please; you don’t 
knuckle under to rules; you don’t 
get up early or keep silence; you 
laugh and dance and forget. You’re 
free. You belong to yourself, not a 
system. 

Mother Mary of St. Margaret ap- 
peared. 

“Are you almost ready to leave 
us, my child?” 

Madeline nodded, knowing that 
the quiet brown eyes of the nun 
saw that she was ready, excited, 
waiting and trembling inside. You 
didn’t need to tell Mother Mary of 
St. Margaret these things. From the 


very first, her eyes had understood 
so much. 

“Yes, Mother, I’m ready.” 

“You have been good, Madeline.” 

The lump in Madeline’s throat 
didn’t belong there, not when she 
was so happy! But as always there 
was something about the Mother’s 
spotless white serge habit belted 
with the sky-blue cord that made 
her feel things she couldn’t explain. 

“Thank you, Mother. I haven’t 
been so good, but you have been 
good to me. It was only your keys 
I hated!” 

“I know, child. I have watched 
your eyes when you look at them.” 

“I even dream about them, Moth- 
er. Horrible dreams. Sometimes 
you are there jangling the keys and 
other times it’s that painting of the 
man in the stained glass window 
above my seat in chapel.” 

“Oh, you mean St. Peter?” asked 
Mother. ‘ 

“Whoever he is. Well, anyway, 
even the painting on the window 
kept reminding me that I was locked 
in!” 

Mother Mary of St. Margaret 
smiled slowly and mysteriously as 
she sometimes did. 

“The Keys of the Kingdom,” she 
said softly, “don’t lock you in, 
child. They let you in.” 

Madeline didn’t understand, but 
the nuns often said things she 
didn’t understand. She supposed 
the Catholic girls did, but she was 
not a Catholic. Sitting in their 
beautiful chapel just meant rest 
and deep quiet for her thoughts of 
brooding hate toward the keys that 
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kept her prisoner. But that was 
all over! 

“Shall we go now, Madeline?” 

They walked down the colored 
tile corridor, past the white statue 
of the Good Shepherd to the office 
that led to the outer doors. 

“Your mother is waiting to take 
you home” said the nun. “Will it 
seem strange to have her call you 
Bessie?” 

“Thank you for reminding me,” 
said Madeline. “My class name 
seems so natural that I had almost 
forgotten. I wonder what the other 
girls’ real names are. When Lorna 
gets out, I’d like to see her.” 

“We mustn’t wonder about the 
names, my dear. And your future 
must have no connection with the 
past.” 

Madeline’s heart began to sing 
again in spite of her nervousness. 

The future! The glorious, free 
future with no locked doors! 

She stepped into the little recep- 
tion parlor and faced the plump, 
easy-going woman who had come 
for her. 


They waited for a bus across the 
street. Madeline glanced at the 
huge building once, ran her eye 
across the stone lettering that said: 
Goop SHEPHERD Home. Then she 
didn’t look back any more. 

“You got to be a good girl, Bes- 
sie,” her mother was saying. 

“Sure, mom, sure. Is pop still 
around?” 

“Now, Bessie, you better not men- 
tion him. I married again this 
year and it’s different now. Ed 
don’t drink like your father did 
and I don’t want any quarreling 
should start. You mind what Ed 
says.” 

Madeline wasn’t really listening. 
The bus came and she crowded on 
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behind her mother. She stood up 
by the front windows, staring gid- 
dily at the outfits the women wore. 
She had never seen such hats! 
They were just little curls of mate- 
rial with veils or flowers, and some 
of the young girls wore simple vel- 
vet straps across the top of their 
hair that fluffed out long on their 
shoulders. 

“Move back in the bus!” the 
driver shouted. 

“Come on, Bessie.” 

“I want to stay here, mom. I 
can see more.” 

“You got to move, Bessie.” 

Madeline stayed where she was. 
She was free! She couldn’t lose 
privileges now for doing as she 
pleased. 

“Okay, sis,” said the driver, look- 
ing directly at her, “get behind the 
yellow line. I can’t move this bus 
until you do. Company rule.” 

She flushed as the passengers 
craned their necks to see what was 
causing the delay. Her mother gave 
her arm a hard tug and she stum- 
bled behind the line reluctantly. 

The bus lurched toward the old 
South Broadway district. Made- 
line’s heart began to pound as they 
passed Nick’s Place and the White 
Front hamburger stand. She could 
almost smell the onions and the 
stale grease of the grill. 

“I'd sure like a hamburger,” she 
said. 

“You looked filled out,” 
mom. 
eat?” 

“Of course, but a different kind of 
food. Milk and stuff. I’m starved for 
a greasy hamburger with onions 
and pickles and the smell of the 
counter that goes with it.” 

“Might be horse meat these days, 
Bessie. Come on, we got to push 
through.” 


said 
“Didn’t you get enough to 
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They got off the bus almost in 
front of Nick’s Place. The tavern 
looked about the same. Windows 
a little dirtier maybe, but she could 
see Morelli in his spotted white 
apron, sliding the beer glasses along 
the slick wooden bar. 

“Take your eyes off that place!” 
mom said as they passed. “I told 
you Ed wouldn’t stand for no fool- 
ishness.” 

Mom took her arm and hurried 
her along as though she thought the 
tavern might reach out and pull her 
in. As if she wanted to go in there! 
Morelli had been the one to tip her 
folks off in the beginning. Morelli, 
the bartender, was responsible for 
getting her locked up in a Catholic 
Home. 

“Stop pulling me! I’m not going 
to rush into that place in a hurry. 
Let go my arm.” 


They went up the stone steps of 


a four-family flat. The hall bulb 
was dim and Madeline had to cling 
to the rail as she groped for the 
landings. A stale, musty odor of 
cabbage, dirt and garlic was drawn 
into her lungs. Had it always 
smelled like this? She had never 
noticed it before. 

They reached the upstairs hall 
and mom led her into the living 
room where the kids used to sleep. 
There was a coal stove in the cen- 
ter of the room; the same picture 
of September Morn on the wall over 
the sagging studio couch; the same 
two narrow windows that faced 
against the brick side of the flat 
next door. 

“Well, Bessie, you’re home,” said 
mom, “and we won’t think about 
what’s past.” 

“I’m _ free,” amended Madeline, 
dancing a half-turn across the old 
rug. Then she stopped abruptly. 

A man stood there, filling the 
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doorway with his bulk. A tower- 
ing man in tan work trousers and 
soiled undershirt. His hair was 
black and bristly; his heavy eye- 
brows almost met across his fore- 
head, and the eyes that sized her 
up were stern and hostile. 

“This is Ed,” said mom, proudly. 

Ed just stared. Then he came 
into the room and picked up his 
pipe. He filled the bowl, prodded 
the tobacco down and drew the 
match flame in and out until it was 
lit, staring at her all the while. 

Finally he spoke. 

“Take that stop light signal off 
your head,” he commanded. “No 
decent girl wears a hat that red!” 

Madeline could feel the flush of 
anger burning her cheeks. The 
scarlet tam was the only bright 
thing she owned. She was free. 
She didn’t have to take it off. 

“Just make me!” 

“No sass from you, young lady.” 
He moved quickly and his big hand 
jerked it off her head. 

“Now, Ed, she didn’t know... .” 

“You keep out of this, Dolly!” 

“Give me my tam!” 

He kicked open the door of the 
stove and tossed it in. 

Madeline fell to her knees, thrust- 
ing her hand into the opening to 
pull it out. A coal seared her fin- 
ger, but the tam wasn’t burned. It 
was only a little dirty. She could 
still wear it. She brushed it against 
her dark blue skirt as she ran down 
the hall to the little room at the 
back and slammed the door. 

Above her own sobs she could 
hear mom’s weak pleading, then 
Ed’s explosive retort: 

“Shut up, I said! I’d have bought 
her a decent hat to wear. She’s got 
to mind.” 

“I don’t have to mind him,” 
thought Madeline, squaring her 
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jaw. “I’m free, white and eighteen! 
There’s no wall around this house.” 


It was after ten o’clock, but the 
Saturday night crowds were milling 
on Broadway and Madeline moved 
aimlessly along. Her old polo coat 
was thin, but the soft snow fell 
silently, gently, and was soon tram- 
pled to water on the walks. There 
wasn’t any wind to make it cold out. 
And the lights and the people made 
it seem warmer than it was. 

Madeline decided to find a restau- 
rant and get a sandwich. She had 
a dollar and was tired of walking. 

Mom had slipped into the room 
with a tray of food after Ed went 
to sleep and had tried to say that 
she would make it up, what Ed did 
to her tam. 

“You can get something with this 
dollar tomorrow, Bessie. Don’t feel 
bad.” 

Madeline had said she wouldn’t 
stay there with Ed bossing her like 
that. It must have scared mom, be- 
cause Madeline heard the click of 
the lock after her mother left the 
room. 

Well, no key would hold her 
again! They had forgotten how 
close their wall was to the house 
next door. How easy it was to get 
a footing and slide down the drain- 
pipe. She was eighteen. They 
couldn’t keep her from being free! 

The snow began to come down in 
larger flakes. Madeline passed a 
pool hall, a drug store that was 
closed, and finally at the end of the 
block she saw a window that looked 
like a restaurant. The venetian 
blind kept her from seeing the 
people, but the faded gilt lettering 
advertised tables for ladies. She 
flipped the snow off her tam and 
her wet shoulders and went in. 

She sat at the first table, running 
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her finger across the deep cigarette 
burns in the wooden top. The 
waiter finished serving beer to the 
eight soldiers at the next table be- 
fore he took her order. Madeline 
realized then that she was really 
hungry. 

“A cube steak sandwich on white, 
and a cup of coffee.” That was 
what she used to like best. 

“You kidding?” scoffed the waiter. 

“Don’t you serve food?” 

“Sure. But not steak, babe. 
Where you been keeping yourself 
the last few months?” 

Madeline shivered. He couldn’t 
know where she had been. The 
class name protected her from be- 
ing known as a once-bad girl. 

“I...uh... what do you have?” 

“Pork. Take it or leave it.” 

“T’ll take it.” 

The waiter grinned before he left. 


Madeline had a feeling he was laugh- 


ing at her. The way she looked, 
maybe. As she had walked down 
Broadway other people had looked 
at her the same way. Some of the 
men had whistled. 

One of the soldiers came over. 

“Your head’s on fire,” he said. 

Madeline thought it would be 
nice to talk to him. He wore glasses 
and had a pair of silver wings 
across his chest. She would like to 
know about the army. She smiled 
at him. But he said, “You’re wast- 
ing your time, babe,” and moved 
past her table to the telephone. He 
only stopped to make fun of her 
tam! 

There was a piano in the back 
corner of the room. Madeline real- 
ized by now that she was in a saloon 
because she was the only woman 
there. The soldiers and a few men 
not in uniform were drinking and 
singing. 

They seemed gay. They were 
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laughing with the gusto of young 
people. She wanted that happiness, 
too. The others might be more 
friendly than the fellow in glasses. 

She could play the piano. She 
remembered the orchestra and the 
chorus at the Home. That had been 
all right, but the songs would sound 
better in here. The voices wouldn’t 
have that sad locked-in tone that 
the girls in the Home had. 

She walked to the piano boldly, 
ignoring the remarks the men made. 

“Any of you boys know this?” 
she asked. 

She played a few notes of the 
chorus and then began singing: 


“Say a prayer 
For the boys over there 
When you hear that Star-Spangled 
ee 


She tried to shut out the vision of 
the good nun’s face who had direct- 
ed the music at the Home, but it 
came back with the song. She 
broke off in the middle of the 
chorus, the tight feeling gripping 
her throat again. 

The soldier in the glasses was 
standing beside her. He wore an 
arm band that had M.P. on it. 

“That’s a new approach, all 
right,” he said, “but I have to get 
these boys back to camp at eleven- 
thirty. So move on.” 

“T will not! I’ve got a right here.” 

“Look, kid, for your own good, 
get out of here. I spotted you the 
minute you came in and I called a 
cop. I didn’t realize how young 
you were until you sang that song. 
I’m sorry I did it, but we’ve been 
having trouble with your kind. 
Now go on home and keep the army 
safe by saying your prayer for 
them. Don’t hang around trying to 
get them to break regulation.” 
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“You can’t tell me what to do!” 

But just then a policeman came 
in. She might get in trouble. For 
doing nothing, they might arrest 
her. 


She ducked around the piano and 
ran through the kitchen into the 
alley. She threw the red tam into 
a garbage can. That’s what the cop 
would be looking for if he chased 
her. The only bright, cheerful 
thing she owned had to be thrown 
away because she could be followed 
too easily if she had it on. 

She got back on the street, cir- 
cling the block to Broadway where 
she melted again with the crowd. 
Once more she was free. 

But at the next corner a hand 
closed over her arm. 

“Hello, Bessie.” 

She wheeled about and the long, 
dark face of Morelli smiled at her 
through the white dotted pattern of 
snowflakes. 

“I heard you were coming back, 
Bessie. I go back on duty at the 
bar now. I could walk you home.” 

“I’m not going that way. And 
don’t you meddle with my life 
again, Morelli! Just because you 
go to church every morning to take 
the bad taste of your job out of 
your mouth is no sign you have a 
right to snitch on people that never 
bothered you.” 

“It wasn’t me you bothered, Bes- 
sie. But the young boys I know 
since their bambino days.” 

“Oh, sure! It’s all right for you 
to mix drinks for them, though. 
That keeps them spotless, I sup- 
pose.” 

Morelli’s dark eyes looked dis- 
tant and sad. 

“It would be somebody else if not 
me, Bessie. I mix the highballs a 
little weaker, watch the boys closer 
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than a stranger would maybe. And 


you, Bessie. .. . I had to give your 
mom a suggestion where she could 
send you, yes?” 

“You had to, no! 
nothing, Morelli.” 

“Maybe,” he said, as he turned 
away, “maybe for nothing. But to 
me it is something. Every day a 
candle has burned on the rack to 
the Blessed Virgin. Every day for 
six months. For you, Bessie. I 
didn’t feel good turning you in. 
Don’t hate me.” 

He left abruptly and hurried 
across the street, his black coat col- 
lar turned up around his ears, the 
snow draping his broad back like a 
vestment. 

It was getting late, really late. 
The crowd on Broadway had 
thinned to a straggling few. Places 
were closing their doors. Keys 
were turning in locks. Sharp, hate- 


Thanks for 


ful, metal keys were twisting and 
turning. Keeping people in or else 
keeping them out. 

She was cold now. Her bare head 
was wet and the slush of the street 
had soaked through her shoes. 

She tried the door of a drug store 


that was still lit. A colored boy 
sweeping up made a motion to tell 
her to go away, the store was 
closed. 

She couldn’t go home. Not with 
Ed yelling at her. She’d die first! 
But she had to get somewhere long 
enough to stop the shivering that 
had set in. Just long enough to get 
warm. 

The church! It was a block from 
her own house, but she would have 
to risk that. She began to run, 
stumbling in the heavy, soggy 
shoes. 

Finally she came to the broad 
stone steps of the Cathedral. 

Her fingers were numb as they 
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clutched the iron latch of the big 
wooden door. 

Locked! :Even the church was 
locked. 

She huddled into a recess of the 
building and pressed her shaking 
body against the gray stone, seeking 
warmth. But the damp chill only 
penetrated deeper. Then the hor- 
rible nightware of huge metal keys 
and gloating laughter gripped her 
with the same horror that her night 
dreams had held. Only this time 
she was awake and more afraid. 

“T’ve got to move,” she thought. 
“T can’t stay here. I’ve got a dollar. 
I’m free. I don’t have to stay here.” 

The hamburger stand! That was 
open all night. 

Two blocks away. She kept to 
the shadows going past Nick’s 
Place, so Morelli wouldn’t see her. 


The young boy behind the counter 
yawned as he glanced at the clock 
over the grill. 

“Well,” he said, “we close up 
now. I’m sorry. Do you want an- 
other cup of coffee before you go?” 

Madeline lifted her heavy head. 
The steamy warmth of the last two 
hours had made her groggy. 

“What time is it?” 

“Three.” 

“You used to be open all night.” 

“War changes things.” 

“Yes, I guess it does. Here’s the 
money for the sandwiches.” 

The boy shoved back the bill. 

“This check’s on the house. You 
got some place to go? It’s snowing 
harder.” 

His anxious young eyes were 
more than she could stand. She 
didn’t need people worrying about 
her. 

“Sure, I’ve got a place. I just 
don’t like to go to sleep early. Here, 
let me pay for this.” 
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“Nope,” he grinned stubbornly. 
“I don’t take money from a lady.” 

“Well... « Ha...” 

She got out fast so the kid 
wouldn’t see the tears in her eyes. 
A lady, if you please. 

After the warm lunchroom, the 
cold air cut her chest like an icicle 
stabbing through it. She couldn’t 
stand it for long, she knew. 

She crossed the street, hunting 
for a passageway. Her own house 
was a few doors down, but she 
couldn’t go there. Even if she 
wanted to, she couldn’t. She didn’t 
have a key and you can’t slide up 
the drainpipe. If she rang the bell, 
Ed would pitch into her and it 
would only get mom in trouble. 
She would die before she went 
home! 

But it isn’t easy to stand still and 
die. Not when your whole body 
aches and your wet clothes are 
freezing on you into a thin shell of 
ice. 

Frantically, she moved toward 
the only dim light on the street and 
rattled the locked door of Nick’s 
Place. 

Then she saw Morelli inside the 
deserted saloon. He was sweeping 
up, like the colored boy in the drug 
store. But he didn’t wave her away. 
He picked up a big bunch of keys 
and came forward. She could hear 
the hideous jangle they made 
against the lock. The ugly dream 
came back and she pressed her fist 
to her mouth to stifle the scream. 

Morelli drew her inside and 
closed the door. 

“Whattsa matter, kid?” 

“Those keys! I hate keys!” 

“Yeh?” he said, pulling her to a 
chair close to the big stove. “It’s 
a nice key that open the door and 
let you in from the cold. Why you 
hate this little key, huh? Outside is 
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cold. The key says to come in and 
get warm.” 

He was looking down at the key 
fondly. She was drawn by his ex- 
pression to reach up and touch it as 
she had so often touched the keys 
in her dreams. They had been cold 
metal prongs of dread in the night- 
mares. But this one was warm from 
Morelli’s hand. 

Suddenly she was sobbing, tell- 
ing him all about it. About the red 
tam that had been a badge of free- 
dom in her mind; about her happi- 
ness when she was released from 
the regulations that the Home im- 
posed; about the kind eyes of 
Mother Mary of St. Margaret; about 
the church being locked and about 
the Saint on the stained glass win- 
dow of the chapel who had keys in 
his hand. Locks and keys! Wasn’t 
there any place to be free of them? 

Morelli’s laugh was husky and his 
black eyes were moist. 

“Keys again, eh, kid? They don’t 
keep you from being free. It’s like 
they say to come in, remember? St. 
Peter in your chapel was saying to 
you that you could come in, that’s 
all. Long time ago, it was, God 
gave him those keys and told him 
to build His Church on a rock and 
feed His sheep.” 

Madeline stretched her hands to- 
ward the stove, trying to remember 
what Mother Mary of St. Margaret 
had said. Something about the 
Keys of the Kingdom. And now 
Morelli was saying something about 
sheep. That’s what the nuns some- 
times called those who came back. 
Often they sat up late into the 
morning to admit a sheep, waiting 
as patient and still as the white 
statue of the Good Shepherd beside 
the receiving room. 

“Morelli,” she said, surprised at 
the small happy sound of her voice, 
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“I want to go back! For a little 
while. To find out about St. Peter. 
I don’t hate keys any more since I 
touched yours. I want to see 
Mother Mary of St. Margaret right 
now. Please telephone her, Morelli! 
Ask her if I can come back for a 
little while to learn.” 

Morelli looked at his watch, 
blinking his eyes to see it. 

“It’s four a. M., bambino. We 
wait till morning, huh?” 

“No, Morelli! Take me back now, 
please. I know they will let me in.” 

She knew they would. And she 
knew more than that. The next 
time she came home she wouldn’t 


expect to do just as she pleased. 
Everyone belongs to the human 
herd where rules are obeyed. 

She heard Morelli ask: “Is this 
the Home of the Good Shepherd?” 

Madeline waited breathlessly as 
he talked over the telephone, say- 
ing part of the only prayer she knew 
by heart: 


“The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 
He restoreth my soul... .” 


GARDEN WISDOM 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


EYOND her garden in the early eve 
She heard the thrushes sing 
Immortal music down the still dusk 


Tenderly lingering. 


In the sweet silence of the scented aisles 
Quiet walked with her, 

And the far voices of the distant day 
Died to a cricket’s chirr. 


The dusk enfolded her as with a robe 
And blessed her secretly; 
The silver waters of the fountain spoke 


A benedicite. 


There is a wisdom gardens have 
That waits our gathering: 

Silence and song and dusk can be 
Healing and comforting! 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A CATHOLIC LIBRARY COMES OF AGE 


WENTY-TWO years ago the 

Central Catholic Library was 
founded in Dublin by an Associa- 
tion of priests and laymen, as a 
work of Catholic Apostolate fulfill- 
ing the ideals of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI., who gave it a special bless- 
ing. 

It started with less than two thou- 
sand books, its financial resources 
were extremely limited, and its first 
home was above a shop in the cen- 
ter of the city where, when the 
Civil War broke out, it found itself 
almost in the firing line. 

Hardly an auspicious beginning. 

That was in June, 1922. There 
followed years of unceasing effort, 
several changes of locale, and a dis- 
astrous fire that destroyed many 
valuable books. But despite all, the 
Library continued to progress. To- 
day it is housed in a handsome 
Georgian mansion, its books num- 
ber more than 36,000, and it is 
known and used by a great number 
of people. To the original Refer- 
ence Library and Reading Room 


have been added a Lending Depart- 
ment where some six hundred 
books are exchanged each week; a 
News Room containing daily and 
weekly papers from all parts of the 
world; an Information Bureau that 
files newspaper cuttings, compiles 
book lists, indexes periodicals, and 
answers questions on all subjects of 
Catholic interest free of charge; and 
a Lecture Hall where a series of lec- 
tures are given every autumn and 
spring. 

The Library is owned by the As- 
sociation whose governing body, 
the Council, meets monthly. The 
Hon. Librarian is the Rev. Stephen 
J. Brown, S.J., to whose inspira- 
tion in the first place the C. C. L. 
may be said to owe its existence; 
the Lending Department is run by 
a voluntary staff of over seventy 
ladies who, despite all predictions, 
work harmoniously together; and 
the Reference Library has a perma- 
nent Librarian helped by voluntary 
supervisors, men and women, who 
succeed each other at hourly inter- 
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vals. This sysiem of volunteers, 
which made it possible to start the 
Library with comparatively little 
capital, has on the whole worked 
extremely well. 

It should be emphasized that the 
Central Catholic Library has no 
grant of any kind and is entirely de- 
pendent on public donations and its 
own efforts, i.e., annual Flag Days, 
Bridge Drives, Tennis Tourna- 
ments, etc., which demand much 
hard work on the part of their or- 
ganizers. While the financial posi- 
tion has improved to some degree 
with the years, the amount of 
money available for book buying 
when the cost of maintenance has 
been defrayed remains woefully 
small, and would need to be con- 
siderably increased if each sec- 
tion of the Library is to be kept 
up-to-date and the many gaps 
filled. 

The News Room and Reading 
Room are open free every day. The 
Lending Library functions five days 
of the week; books may be bor- 
rowed on a small subscription or 
still smaller deposit. In the latter 
case one penny is charged on each 
book taken out. 

The Central Catholic Library has 
from the beginning been fortunate 
in having many loyal friends and co- 
operators, but it has had to contend 
with the difficulties and opposition 
that most new enterprises encoun- 
ter. Lack of interest, lack of sup- 
port, most of all, lack of under- 
standing of its particular aims and 
aspirations. The complaint most 
often made about it is the old one 
of “narrow-mindedness,” because of 
its almost entire exclusion of non- 
Catholic writers, even where fiction 
is concerned. Protests at not find- 
ing Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, not 
to mention lesser lights, always re- 
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ceive the same answer. The Catho- 
lic Library is a specialist Library, 
specializing’ in Catholicism just as 
other libraries specialize in science 
or botany. Its Irish title Leabhar- 
lann an Chreidimh “Library of the 
Faith,” epitomizes exactly its char- 
acter. Its aim is not to compete 
with other libraries, but to supple- 
ment them, by providing its readers 
with books they can get nowhere 
else, and many of which have never 
before been offered on loan to an 
Irish public. By thus concentrating 
its resources it can hope to obtain a 
reasonable degree of completeness 
in its own subject. 

One of its hardest tasks has been 
to dispel the idea so prevalent even 
among educated Catholics that a 
Catholic library could contain only 
spiritual books and lives of the 
saints. These there are, of course, 
in plenty, but the visitor will also 
find books on travel and history, 
old and new biographies that reveal 
a world of Catholic achievement and 
personality, rare volumes on Sacred 
Art and Archeology, all that is best 
in Catholic poetry and prose, the 
latest works written by Catholics on 
such subjects as Democracy, Politi- 
cal Economy, Socialism, Commu- 
nism, Freemasonry, to mention but 
a few. In no other public library 
have the laity free access to books 
on Theology, Canon Law, Catholic 
Medical Ethics, Mysticism, contro- 
versy, the history and legislation of 
the Church. There are sets of re- 
views and periodicals extending 
over many years, Catholic reference 
books, and an invaluable collection 
of works on Ireland and the Faith. 
The Library has made a point of 
purchasing as many as possible of 
the excellent Catholic books which 
have appeared in the United States, 
particularly in recent years. But 
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its limited resources have not per- 
mitted the purchase of more than 
a comparatively small percentage 
of American Catholic literature. 
Lists of desired American books 
can be supplied to intending ‘bene- 
factors. 

The thirty Sections into which 
the Library is divided, and of which 
we have been able to mention but a 
few, are duplicated in the Lending 
Department. Here the books are 
naturally of the more popular type, 
but the solids are not neglected. A 
particular feature of the Depart- 
ment is the presence of novels of 
“the-day-before-yesterday.” Beside 
the Kaye-Smiths, the Gibbs, the 
Parkinson Keyes, are to be found 
such old favorites as Canon Shee- 
han, Benson, Marion Crawford; and 
there is a small but precious col- 
lection of Irish Classics — Banim, 
Griffin, Kickham, etc. There are 
novels in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and of course a great many 
in Irish. 

Before the war over 120 periodi- 
cals were taken regularly in the 
Reading Room. These have de- 
creased in number now, but a great 
many Irish, English, and American 
magazines and weekly papers are 
still to be seen there. 

So much for the books. What 
of their readers? They vary as 
much as the books they ask for. A 
priest wants the latest publication 
on the Missions, a journalist a copy 
of “Rerum Novarum”; a housewife 
tucks a romance by Kathleen Norris 
into her basket, and a schoolchild 
clatters in for another Father Finn 
or Patricia Lynch. A teacher looks 
through the Drama Section for in- 
spiration for a Christmas play, and 
a musician pours over a collection 
of Motets. A social worker seeks 
a book that might help with a pos- 
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sible convert, and an anxious parent 
asks for a “safe” novel for an eight- 
een-year-old. A country librarian 
makes notes of the latest books from 
the States for his next list; and in 
this connection it is safe to say that 
there are today many books in 
country and other libraries that 
would never have been there but for 
the C. C. L. 

There is the actor who reads St. 
John of the Cross, and the poorly 
dressed man who has a day off and 
wants to spend it with “a book on 
the love of God,”—the number of 
spiritual books borrowed by men is 
remarkable—the greybeard who is 
re-reading Jules Verne with as much 
pleasure as he read him sixty years 
ago, and the fashionably dressed 
matron in a hurry who “just wants 
the Song of Bernadette and is rather 
indignant that she must put down 
her name on a waiting-list. (The 
Postal Service Secretary’s pet story 
concerns the country reader who 
asked for The Keys of the Kingdom, 
The Song of Bernadette, and the 
Life of Father Sullivan, “by return, 
please.”) 

More than half the books bor- 
rowed are non-fiction. Many read- 
ers begin by reading novels, but go 
on to more serious books. Some 
come for one particular book or for 
a book on one specific subject, and 
often they have to be helped to find 
what they want. The Library is 
fully catalogued, for the most part 
by the Sheaf system. Its publica- 
tions include The Catalogue of Nov- 
els and Tales by Catholic Writers, 
compiled by Father Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J., and now in its seventh 
edition. It is the first of the Catho- 
lic Bibliographical Series, by the 
same author. Recently the Lend- 
ing Department published a “List 
of Accessions” of which the first 
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edition sold out in record time. 

Such is the Central Catholic 
Library as it stands at present. 
What are its ambitions? They are 
many. 

It wants to build up a library that 
will be a first-class source of infor- 
mation on all subjects within its 
scope; a hundred thousand volumes 
would not be an impractical goal to 
which to aspire. 

It wants to popularize Catholic 
books; to make known the wealth 
and variety of the great heritage of 
Catholic literature. a 

It wants to help Catholic writ- 
ers and publishers, and to promote 
the foundation of other Catholic 
libraries. 

It wants to become a permanent 
exhibition of Catholic achievement 
in literature and in art, a power 
house of Catholic intellectual activ- 
ity, a center of Catholic thought, 
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and an indispensable part of Irish 
Catholic life. 

Finally it aims at being a sort of 
international link where Irish peo- 
ple may study foreign countries and 
their literature, and where foreign- 
ers living in Ireland may find some- 
thing of the literature of their sev- 
eral countries. It has been helped 
toward this aim by the official rep- 
resentatives in Ireland of foreign 
governments. 

More than a brief account of the 
Library and what it stands for has 
not been possible in this sketch, but 
fuller details and much helpful in- 
formation may be obtained in two 
booklets, Ten Years of an Irish En- 
terprise and The Catholic Library 
Comes of Age, both of which are to 
be had on application to the Cen- 
tral Catholic Library, 74 Merrion 
Square, Dublin. 

CHARLOTTE M. KELLY. 


Ss 


| hg is discouraging to all who seek friendship with Russia to note the 


Soviet government’s methods of deceit and confusion. 


All the 


great peoples joined in the United Nations are fighting for a world 
of justice and truth and decency. Only one, Russia, stoops to poli- 
cies and tactics which divide the orderly march of our forces to vic- 
tory and a better world. If we cannot attain an honest collaboration 
among allies in the midst of war, we shall approach with misgiving 
the task of forming a really noble society of nations after the war. 
Russian valor and genius can contribute much to that hoped-for 
society, but only if based on truth and justice and charity. We pray 
for the peoples of the world to unite and bring about that sort of 
society. Only the Soviet government is keeping the Russian people 


from that world fraternity. 


—Rroxt Rev. Micwagt J. Reapy, General Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare 


Conference. 




















THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


PLAYS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


OEL COWARD'S successful venture 
with Blithe Spirit may be partly 
responsible for the production of four 
plays this season with incorporeal 
characters. The main difficulty with 
most of them seems to have been that 
the authors had hazy ideas in general 
about immortality. That is where the 
man with a definite theology has an 
immense advantage. One of the play- 
wright’s first rules is to know every- 
thing there is to know about all his 
characters. How can he expect his 
audience to accept a disembodied 
spirit who apparently hails from no- 
where? The first wife, materialized in 
the séance in Blithe Spirit was so ob- 
viously a spirit of evil that she carried 
her own passport. In the flurry of 
the climax no one had time to consider 
the exact status of the second wife 
when she also lost her mortality. Mr. 
Coward carried off the inconsistency 
by his own theatrical cleverness. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham was not so smart 
about it in Sheppey which failed last 
month in spite of Edmund Gwenn’s 
splendid performance and Mr. Maug- 
ham’s dramatic talents. 

Sheppey is a barber, who is also a 
supersalesman and who proves his 
“luckiness” by winning the Irish 
sweepstakes. Then he suddenly throws 
his business away and decides to 
bank his money with the poor accord- 
ing to Christ’s teachings. “Sanity,” 
says the alienist who is brought to see 
him, “is thinking the way everyone 
else does.” “A sane man doesn’t give 
his money to the poor, he takes some 
money from them.” But just before 
Sheppey is to be committed to an asy- 
lum, Death comes for him in the guise 
of a beautiful girl in a raincoat. 
“Where are you taking me?” asks 
Sheppey. And Death replies, “I know 
no more about that than you do.” 
When the wife returns to find Sheppey 
sitting back with a smile in his chair, 
she remarks, “He always was lucky,” 


which might mean that Sheppey had 
escaped the doctors or that he had 
made a sound spiritual investment. 
On the other hand, if Sheppey had 
spent his earthly money to good pur- 
pose but on the advice of a mythical 
God, then all he had won was oblivion. 
Mr. Maugham dodged the issue but he 
could hardly expect his audience to 
accept a thesis as bilateral as a presi- 
dential platform. 

The dead Father who returns to 
greet his newly deceased son in 
“But Not Goodbye” is also decidedly 
vague about his own whereabouts. 
Higher powers are implied, but God 
Himself is never mentioned. The 
Father can’t help his dead son show 
the family the vital check lying on the 
floor but he can call down thunder 
and lightning—from somewhere. The 
Father also conjures his son to have 
faith and to leave off worrying or he 
may become an earthbound ghost but 
there is no suggestion of asking God’s 
help or forgiveness. It’s like someone 
describing daylight and afraid to men- 
tion the sun. 

Although an audience is slow to 
analyze its reaction, they are quick to 
sense a lack of logic in the writing. 
We are almost certain this lack of log- 
ical conviction will curtail the success 
of an amusing Scotch comedy, A High- 
land Fling, the latest contribution to 
the supernatural. The ghost of the 
laird of the Castle of Cairn McGorum is 
a ghost of a century and a half’s stand- 
ing whose angel wife is trying to per- 
suade him to make another try for 
heaven by reforming a soul on earth. 
The trouble is that the former laird is 
finding terrestial moonlight too allur- 
ing when enjoyed in the company of 
a daft girl who can see ghosts, along 
with dogs and children and other in- 
nocents. Miss Margaret Curtis, author 
and leading lady of A Highland Fling 
places her angel in a sort of fairyland 
where human traits are still dominant. 
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Mr. Coward was canny enough to let 
the audience see only the spirit wives 
with the eyes of the husband, but the 
actual presence of the Ghost and the 
Angel in the Scotch castle is established 
before the entrance of Silly. The fan- 
tasy would certainly have had more 
finesse if the spirits had existed in the 
mind of the daft girl when the spirit 
world could have had all the earthly 
limitations the author needed for com- 
edy. But when Silly explains to her 
human lover that she only pretended 
to be a “daftie” to enjoy a ghostly 
flirtation, the statement denies God’s 
omniscience. The world may be want- 
ing to warm its materialism by Cath- 
olic backlogs but it must recognize the 
spiritual cosmogony as having as defi- 
nite structure as the material. Every 
Catholic knows that an angel is entire- 
ly a different order of spirit from a soul 
enjoying the Beatific Vision and that 
such a soul would have lost the petty 
human attributes of the laird’s little 
wife. It is really just as foolish as it 
would be to attempt to write about the 
apes if one had never opened a book on 
zoology and didn’t know the differ- 
ence between an orangutan and a 
chimpanzee although the difference 
might appear trivial to the uninformed. 
The angel of Miss Curtis’s creation is 
just a bit of fantastic fluff. 

When Career Angel flies to Broad- 
way it will be illuminating to see if the 
comedy gains force by the logical faith 
behind it. 


HELEN Gores To Troy.—Helen has 
been due for a long time on her way 
to the Trojans. She comes now in 
gorgeous raiment. Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold has assembled the musical 
version, borrowing so freely from Of- 
fenbach’s other operas that the Barca- 
rolle from Tales of Hoffman is the 
song hit. Robert Edmond Jones in his 
best fashion has designed and lit the 
backgrounds for Czettel’s spectacular 
costumes. Massine has created the 
choreography; Melville Cooper has di- 
rected the spoken scenes. Helen is 
Mme. Novotna from the Metropolitan 
Opera; Paris, William Horne from 
This Is the Army; and Ernest Truex, 
as a dumb little Menelaus, and Ralph 
Dumke—from radio—as Calchas, a 
racketeer soothsayer, offer the comedy. 
It is evidently the third success of the 
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New Opera Company and Mme, Mero- 
Irion, 

The book, written in thick Ameri- 
can idiom, by Gottfried Reinhardt and 
John Meehan, Jr., is far from being a 
translation of La Belle Helene as it 
stems from the German and British 
versions by Max Reinhardt and A. P. 
Herbert. What wit there was once in 
the lines has evaporated and the hu- 
mor is as broad as Dumke. Truex is 
in a lighter vein of satiric comedy. 
The humor, indeed, is the same as in 
Follow the Girls, etc., but Mme. Jar- 
mila Novotna cloaks Helen’s amorous 
propensities with classic dignity and 
the producers rely on the similar 
screen of the classic plus unreality. 
But it may as well be admitted that 
Offenbach was the progenitor of bur- 
lesque—opera bouffe sounds more po- 
lite—and the bed scene in Helen has 
become the treasured heritage of bur- 
lesque since Offenbach went back to 
Greece for it. 

Except that Ajax, for some reason, 
has been given a twin brother, this 
Helen makes no attempt to character- 
ize or satirize the older Homeric he- 
roes who enter the Temple of Jupiter 
in Sparta. Orestes is a young spark 
about town. The judgment of Paris 
takes place on a miniature Mount Ida 
where Paris pipes to nodding lambs 
who follow him—on runners—to 
Sparta. At the close, forestalling his- 
tory, the Grecian leaders depart in a 
very spotted horse for the Trojan 
beachhead. 

Massine uses effectively the Tanagra 
maidens who carry tall vases on their 
shoulders and has provided a bac- 
chanal which is a riot of movement 
and color. The keynote of the show is 
glow and glitter; the Czettel costumes 
depend far more on rich radiance than 
on the simplicity of the material in 
lovely lines which Mainbocher de- 
signed for Venus. It’s the music which 
buoys up the whole affair with its 
evanescent gaiety. We were delighted 
to hear the speech of Menelaus in the 
Temple was cut for at least one benefit 
performance and hope it stays cut. 
Helen has always been a “naughty” 
girl but there is some high-class vul- 
garity.—Al the Alvin. 5 


Pick-up Grrat.—“Here we call it 
‘adult’ delinquency,” said the Judge, 
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“because we know that delinquency 
begins farther back than the child.” 
The Judge is the integrating agent who 
assembles the facts and pieces together 
the story for the audience who are al- 
lowed to listen to an afternoon’s hear- 
ing at the Children’s Court. But it’s 
possible that some one who hasn’t 
worked in that Court may miss the 
harrowing realization that the case of 
Elizabeth Collins is no isolated tragedy. 

As a matter of fact the increase of 
such cases is so alarming that the Chief 
Justice of Special Sessions has warned 
us that the facilities of all public and 
private agencies will soon be unable 
to cope with the situation. Ninety per 
cent of the girls sheltered are under 
18 years, 50 per cent under 16 years. 
Those figures need no comment. 

The Children’s Court discourages 
legal counsel for the defendants be- 
cause its Judge deals directly with the 
child and the family. Elizabeth Col- 
lins is still technically a child being 
only fifteen although the revelations 
brought out in the witness chair are 
very far from innocent. Yet her atti- 
tude has none of the boldness of the 
girl friend who led her into trouble. 
Elizabeth is still bewildered by the 
swiftness with which the muddied 
stream of life carried her along once 
she had stepped into the current. In 
her story the trouble really began dur- 
ing the depression when her father 
lost his job and her mother had to sup- 
port the three children. The War 
gave her father a chance to get work 
in a shipyard on the Coast and, to help 
pay off the many debts, her mother 
became cook for a theatrical couple 
which kept her away from home till 
after midnight. That meant that Eliza- 
beth had to do the cooking and house- 
work for the younger brother and sis- 


ter. 

Mrs. Collins felt that Elizabeth was 
working no harder than she had had 
to do as a girl but Elizabeth needed 
some fun and she found it with a high 
school friend whose mother was also 
out at night but didn’t mind her daugh- 
ter giving parties. It was Ruby who 
took Elizabeth down to Times Square 
to meet the inevitable sailors. That 
one night was her ruin. Then ap- 
‘ peared the elderly “gorilla,” as the 
Judge called him, who found his way 
to Ruby’s and who bribed a high 
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school boy to take him to see Elizabeth. 
It was in the Collins’ flat that the Dis- 
trict Attorney caught up with “Mr. 
Elliott” on the warning of a neighbor. 
Patiently the Judge draws out all 
the miserable story from the mother, 
the neighbor, the high school boy and 
girl and Mr. Collins who arrives by 
bus from California. There is also the 
neighbor’s son, the young violinist, 
who doesn’t know what Elizabeth has 
done but who loves her. He even 
makes a pitiful plan of escape in case 
the Judge decides to send her away. 
No doubt the Judge would have let 
Elizabeth go on probation to the bun- 
galow with a garden which Mr. Col- 
lins has bought for his family in Cali- 
fornia but when the medical report is 
brought in, he finds it is too late. 
Elizabeth has a chance to recover her 
health with proper treatment but she 
must have hospitalization before it is 
safe for her to return to her family. 
Pick-up Girl is a timely but a horri- 
fying warning—that is for anyone 
with a social conscience. Strange to 
say, to judge from some of the com- 
ments in the lobby, a part of the audi- 
ence looked on it simply as a “good 
show” because as a play it is unusually 
well-written and constructed. The 
interlude between the boy and girl has 
moments of very human poetry. 
Michael Todd read the script just be- 
fore leaving for Hollywood and, struck 
by its possibilities, turned it over to 
his staff for production. They are to 
be congratulated. The dignified set 
by Watson Barratt, with none of the 
harshness of the ordinary courtroom, 
has a curtain designed by the director, 
Roy Hargrave, showing the doorway 
to the Court which first appears 
through a transparency to suggest the 
penetration of the audience to a pri- 
vate hearing. The Court personnel 
are uncannily true to life, and never 
in his career has William Harrigan 
turned in a performance as rounded 
and restrained as Judge Bentley—nor 
as sympathetic and sensitive. Without 
ever raising his voice he plumbs the 
far depths of emotion. He is the kind 
of Judge who takes the agitated boy 
into his Chambers during a recess and 
lets him play some Bach. The boy 
comes from radio and is called Marvin 
Forde—a name likely to be remem- 
bered. It is also the New York debut 
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for Pamela Rivers who plays the un- 
fortunate Elizabeth so that her child- 
ish and loveable traits can be recog- 
nized. Pick-up Girl is the reverse of 
the picture to The Voice of the Turtle. 
—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


Tue BaLitet THEATER.—A few years 
ago it was difficult for the Ballet The- 
ater to fill an ordinary house for a 
three weeks engagement—now it has 
had to extend by three weeks its 
month’s engagement at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. The ballet is no 
longer a show ring for foreign artists 
nor is it any longer purely a decora- 
tive and objective art. Its newer forms 
are acquiring subjective values and 
Fancy Free has endeared it inevitably 
to the American heart in recording a 
poetic snapshot of modern life. 

Isn’t it one of the happiest func- 
tions of art to idealize the common- 
place? When Sloan and Glackens and 
Luks found beauty not only in the 
American countryside but in the city’s 
meaner streets they were immensely 
generous. It has been becoming al- 
most a tradition on our stage to make 
the sailor on shore leave a signpost to 
debauchery. In Fancy Free, Jerome 
Robbins has given back to the sailor 
the character of American boyhood. 
His fun is gay again and not greedy. 
Robbins’ three sailors are happy boys 
with a sense of comradeship and, of 
course, they don’t hate girls! 

The production is essentially mod- 
ern from the impressionistic back- 
ground of tall buildings twinkling 
against a night sky to the music com- 
posed by Leonard Berstein of the Phil- 
harmonic. The sailors contrive to put 
into their feet all the longing for a bit 
of fun and the choreography is smart- 
er in repartee than most librettos. 
There is deft rendition of a juke box 
dance by a sailor and a girl, and the 
solo dances in which each sailor tries 
to convince the two girls of his merit, 
are marvelously carried. There is an 
amusing reprise when the two girls 
disappear during an argument and the 
sailors are left in the same lonely state 
in which they first languished. “No 
more girls,” is their censensus until 
the next girl is glimpsed and they make 
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off after her. The music is as apt as 
the dancing and has caught the under- 
tone of youthful longing with a fleet 
caressing rhythni. 

Straight from the Museum is Pas de 
Quatre, conceived from the lithograph 
of Chalon of the four great ballerinas, 
Grisi, Taglioni, Grahn and Ceritto, who 
danced together for Queen Victoria. 
The original music was unearthed in 
London and from this and the litho- 
graph, Dolin has reconstructed a nine- 
teenth century pastiche, a lovely possi- 
bility for the ballerinas of the company 
and above all as a frame for Markova, 
the exquisite. 

Tally-Ho is the misleading title for 
a ballet parable by Agnes de Mille set 
in the park of Versailles. There a 
pretty wife sits beside a scholarly hus- 
band as she looks longingly at the gay 
company of courtiers who dance 
through the alleys. At length she ac- 
cedes to the invitation of the Prince 
but when she finds how much her 
scholar has missed her, she throws 
away the royal order for her husband 
while the Prince takes a seat on the 
bench—with a book. It’s a pretty 
trifle, gaily danced with a charming 
perspective and costumes by Motley. 
It lacks the caustic wit of Three Vir- 
gins and the Devil. 

For the subjective side of the ballet, 
Dim Luster still holds first place, An- 
thony Tudor’s dance imagery of the 
encroachment of the past upon the 
present; the tenderness of memory and 
its weakness when challenged by the 
living moment. Memories crowd in 
upon a couple dancing at a ball and 
after their subconscious reflections are 
seen, the former episodes are danced 
on a darkened stage. “It was the 
Spring,” brings back to the girl, the 
little boy she once knew. “Who was 
She?” is the little girl the man had al- 
ways remembered. “She Wore a Per- 
fume” and “He Wore a White Tie” are 
not so far removed in time but even 
their memory grows dim in the 
warmth of the present. Dim Luster 


has proved that the dance may be as 
perfect a medium for an abstract idea 
as a poem. 

We envy those whose cities will be 
included in the Ballet Theater’s tour. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LIFE WITH FaTHER.—The Clarence 
Days expect to spend the summer At 
the Empire. . 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace.—The corpses 
are piling up At the Hudson. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET.—Miss Judith Evelyn 
is to take her first holiday in two 
years. Mr. Leo G. Carroll has only 
missed one night At the John Golden. 


February, 1943 


Tue Doveuarris. — Surprising that 
this tough farce in a Washington hotel 
in wartime should still be running At 
the Lyceum. 


May 


OKLAHOMA.—Rewarded with a spe- 
cial citation from the Pulitzer Prize 
Committee.—At the St. James. 


June 


ToMORROW THE WorLD.—Very inter- 
esting drama of a young Nazi in an 
American home. Plenty of comedy 
and an excellent cast.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


THREE’S A FAMILY.—Very silly farce 
about war babies.—At the Longacre. 


September 


THE Two Mrs. CarroLtis.—Elizabeth 
Bergner’s art redeems a not very 
plausible melodrama in an attractive 
Riviera setting, aided by Victor Jory 
and a very good cast.—At the Booth. 


November 


OnE ToucH oF VENUS.—Mary Martin 
is completely charming as Venus visit- 
ing New York yet the whole is a bit 
disappointing although the music is 
by Kurt Weill, the lyrics by Ogden 
Nash and the ballets by de Mille.—At 
the Forty-sixth Street. 


December 


OTHELLO.—Enlightening production 
with Paul Robeson, directed by Mar- 
garet Webster.—At the Shubert. 


January, 1944 


CARMEN JoNnEsS.—All Negro cast in 
up-to-date version of Bizet’s opera with 
his score retained intact. Sets and 
costumes by Howard Bay and Pene 
du Bois, ballets by Loring, produced 
by Billy Rose. Everything on a grand 
scale except the voices, but worth see- 
ing.—At the Broadway. 


February 


THE VoIcE OF THE TuRTLE.—If sin 
brings as many pleasures and as few 
regrets as this well-written, well-acted 
comedy suggests, then why not—? 
That is why we consider it a very seri- 
ous enemy of morals and social stand- 
ards.—At the Morosco. 


OveR TWENTY-ONE.—Very funny and 
agreeable comedy about life in Florida 
with a husband in an OCS camp. 
Written and acted by Ruth Gordon 
with an attractive company.—At the 
Music Boz. 


RAMSHACKLE INN.—A farced melo- 
drama with Zasu Pitts which—to us— 
just missed the mark.—At the Royale. 


March 


DeEcis1on.—This warning about the 
dangers of Fascism on the home front 
is very well acted but lacks distinc- 
tion in the writing.—At the Ambassa- 
dor. 


MeExIcAN Hayripe.—A Cole Porter 
musicale featuring Bobby Clark with 
stupendously lavish and Mexican back- 
ground. On the decent side—for the 
Winter Garden. 


WALLFLOWER.—A small town farce 
about girls in wartime—dull, vulgar, 
noisy.—At the Cort. 


May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL.—S. 
N. Behrman has dramatized a story of 
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refugees in France as told him by 
Franz Werfel but on account of Wer- 
fel’s connectioh with the play, it was 
decided that it was not eligible for the 
Drama Critics’ award for the best 
American play. It has our award as 
the best play of the season. It has 
humor, brilliance, philosophy and hu- 
manity. It is also superbly played by 
Oscar Karlweis as the Jew and Louis 
Calhern as the Colonel. Annabella is 
the French girl and Herbert Yost 
speaks for the French people.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


THE SEARCHING WinD.—The second 
choice of the Drama Critics. Miss 
Hellman has undertaken to show how 
the compromise of too many individ- 
uals in their private lives became re- 
flected in our nation’s foreign policy. 
The action takes place in one evening 
in a Washington drawing room with 
flashbacks to Rome, Berlin and Paris 
from 1922-1938. The dialogue is often 
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brilliant and the characterization of 
even the smallest part carefully con- 
sidered. The cast contains such names 
as Cornelia Otis Skinner, Barbara 
O’Neill, Dennis King with chief honors 
going to Dudley Digges, Montgomery 
Clift and Arnold Korff. A very pro- 
vocative and interesting evening is of- 
fered At the Fulton. 


CHICKEN EVERY Sunpay. — Mrs. 
Blachman’s boarding house in Tucson 
in 1916 is a lively background for 
comedy, and human interest is kept 
alive by Mary Philips’ warmth as Mrs. 
B. There are plenty of laughs—some 
of them a bit broad—and plenty of ac- 
tion.—At the Henry Miller. 


FoLLow THE Boys.— With all the 
men of the cast sailors on shore leave 
and the girls from burlesque, the rest 
is easy to guess. The discriminating 
will certainly not seek amusement At 
the New Century. 
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MyYsTICAL SYMBOLISM 


THE mysticism of the Middle Ages 
looks upon the world as a symbol. 
The Christian school of Alexandria, 
which in the third century was direct- 
ed by Clement and Origen, had already 
accustomed minds to seek, beneath the 
literal sense of a writing or the ap- 
pearances of an object, deeper and 
more mysterious realities. 

This symbolism was first of all em- 
ployed in biblical exegesis, and then 
applied a little to everything. St. Am- 
brose, St. Augustine, St. Gregory the 
Great, to mention only the principal 
allegorists, see in almost all things 
symbols of vice or virtue. Material 
beings are like words that express a 
divine thought to be discovered. ... 

The world is not only a great book 
written by the very hand of God; it 
is also a mirror which reflects the di- 
vine thought and*in which it may be 
contemplated. ... The divine thought 
is to be sought, first of all, in Holy Writ, 
by allegorical interpretation. The 
Middle Ages are in no way inferior 


to the patristic period in their exag- 
gerated attachment to the mystical 
sense of the sacred text. The work of 
God does not appear to them to be ex- 
pressed by the literal meaning of the 
words; they must be discerned by an 
allegory. Hugh of St. Victor notices, 
as well as censures, those “doctors of 
the allegorical sense” who entirely de- 
spise the literal study of the Bible. 
“We read the Scriptures, they say, 
but without being bound to the letter. 
We take no heed of the literal sense; 
that which we teach is the allegorical 
sense. ... Thus the word lion literally 
indicates an animal, and allegorically 
it indicates Christ. For us, lion de- 
notes purely and simply Christ... .” 
Among minerals are the precious 
stones which, by their varied colours, 
best symbolize supernatural realities. 
Marbod, Bishop of Rennes (1123), at 
the end of his book Liber de gemmis, 
explains the mystical symbolism which 
he finds in the twelve precious stones 
which were part of the outer wall of 
the new Jerusalem (Apoc. xxi, 19-20). 
Jasper, green in colour, signifies living 
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faith, vigorous and full verdure. Sap- 
phire, the colour of the sky, represents 
Christians who think unceasingly of 
their heavenly country. Every stone 
is the symbol of a Christian virtue. 
Plants and their fruits also provide 
easy and abundant themes for mystical 
writers. Roses call to mind the blood 
of the martyrs, when red, and when 
white the purity of virgins... . 

But it is zoology which most took 
the fancy of the mystics of the Middle 
Ages. The marvellous and more or 
less legendary habits which the ancient 
naturalists attributed to animals were 
singularly favourable to moral reflec- 
tions. In the Bestiaries the animals of 
creation, real or fabulous, are like so 
many symbols of the Christian virtues 
or of the truths of faith. It was, in a 
measure, a method of teaching .by 
image, so useful to the unlettered. ... 

“What writing is to the scholar, the 
image is for the ignorant. In the same 
way that the learned man enjoys the 
elegance of style, so are the simple 
captivated by the simplicity of image.” 
“One of the faithful, while assisting 
at Mass in a cathedral, kneeling near 
a column, sees sculptured there at the 
base a reptile with one ear placed 
against the ground and stopping the 
other up with the end of his tail: It is 
the asp, the emblem of prudence.” The 
asp is a kind of very venomous viper 
that lives in caves. In-order to kill it, 
it must be charmed and thus lured 
from its hole. “It is related,” says a 
Bestiary, “that when the asp begins to 
hear the charmer who desires to draw 
it out of its cave with his chanting, 
in order not to run the risk of going 
out it leans one ear down on the 
ground and stops up the other with 
the end of its tail. It thus renders it- 
self insensible to the magical accents 
and does not surrender to the charm- 
er. ... We must imitate the asp and 
close our ears to the songs of the 
sirens—that is to say, to the solicita- 
tions of pleasure and the deceitful 
charms of the passions in order to be, 
according to the advice of the Lord, 
as prudent as serpents.” 

If from the base of the columns the 
worshipper should raise his eyes to 
the windows he would see represented 
there the symbolic legend of the bird 
called caradius or charadius. 
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“This bird is entirely white,” says 
Honorius of Autun in his sermon for 
the Ascension. “It is allowed to know 
if sick persons are to be cured or not. 
When it approaches a sick man, if he 
is to die, the bird turns away its head. 
If he is to live the caradius fixes him 
with a solemn eye, places his beak 
close to his mouth and breathes in the 
sickness, He then flies into the air, is 
exposed to the rays of the sun and 
discharges, by perspiration, the mal- 
ady that he has absorbed. The sick 
man rejoices at his return to health. 
The white caradius symbolizes Christ, 
born of the Virgin, who has been sent 
by his Father to the human race that 
is sick. The Saviour has turned his 
face away from the Jews whom he has 
left in death, and he has turned 
towards us. He has snatched us from 
death by bearing our malady on the 
cross and shedding his sweat of blood. 
He has afterwards flown with our hu- 
manity to his Father in the highest 
heaven, giving us all eternal life.” 

Not far from the caradius is seen an- 
other window in which a young girl 
is represented mounted on an animal; 
it is the fabulous history of the unicorn 
used as a symbol of the Incarnation. 
The unicorn is an animal possessing 
great strength, with a horn in the mid- 
dle of its forehead, and it is very wild. 
Only a virgin can master it. As soon 
as the unicorn sees the young maiden 
who calls it, it comes to her and allows 
itself to be taken. In like manner the 
Virgin Mary alone was able to draw 
down the Son of God who assumed 
human form, rested on her breast, and 
thus allowed himself to be taken by 
man.... 

Finally—and this does not surprise 
us—it was in the Middle Ages that 
there appeared the symbolical inter- 
pretation of liturgical ceremonies. ... 

“Lauds reminds us of infancy when 
we emerged from the night in order 
to see light when our mothers brought 
us into the world. It is right to praise 
God at this hour when we rejoice at 
having passed, through baptism, from 
the darkness of error to the light of 
truth. Prime makes us think of youth, 
the period when we began to study. 
Very rightly do we praise God at this 
time when we were initiated in the 
divine service. Terce is adolescence, 
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the age for the reception of minor or- 
ders. With good reason do we glorify 
God at this hour when we became his 
ministers. Sext is the strength of 
early manhood at which we were pro- 
moted to the orders of the diaconate 
and the priesthood. At this hour, 
above all, should we bless God for hav- 
ing established us as heads and mas- 
ters of his people. None makes us 
think of the decline of life, the age 
when most of us are laden with some 
ecclesiastical dignity as with a heavy 
burden. Is it not meet to glorify God 
at this hour in which it has pleased 
him to set us over his people? Vespers 
represents old age in which many 
among us, as though living in vanity, 
having rested all the day idle, begin 
to be more fervent (Matt. xx. 6). 
Should we not praise God and thank 
him for having placed us among those 
that celebrate his glory? At Compline 
we prepare for the end of life by con- 
fession and penitence in which we 
hope to be saved.” 


—From Christian Spirituality. By Rev. P. 
Pournrat (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 





Tue Basic PropLEM 


THE gravity and scope of the pres- 
ent world-wide conflict reveal the 
necessity of a world-wide foundation 
for a lasting peace. While the detailed 
structures to be erected will vary from 
one country or people to another, in 
order to take care of actual varying 
situations, it remains of primordial im- 
portance that the basis for them be 
laid in something common to all men. 
Whatever this is, it will have to be 
deeper than the particulars of time 
and space, color and culture, and the 
modalities in the application of eco- 
nomic justice and political freedom. 
It will have to be in something which 
all men possess by definition and birth- 
right, even though some may not be 
fully conscious of its price and possi- 
bilities. It will have to be in some- 
thing which is‘essentially the same in 
all men and cannot be given or re- 
moved by any earthly power. This 
reality is, first, the natural fact of man- 
hood which binds by the bonds of 
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species all the members of mankind. 
Experience and history, however, 
teach that this natural reality, good as 
it undoubtedly is, does not have suffi- 
cient protection against other natural 
realities which have, for centuries, 
militated to destroy it. Here we need 
to accept a guarantee taken from out- 
side the world of nature, in the super- 
natural realm: the supernatural real- 
ity of the human personality. We of 
the Christian era are privileged to ac- 
cept this concept as sanctioned by the 
Creator himself, whose supreme au- 
thority alone can make it an inviolate 
right. 

Of this right and its value all men 
are conscious, and especially the non- 
white peoples of the world, in whom 
the contemptuous attitude of a great 
number of white persons has aroused 
a keener sense of their natural and 
supernatural dignity. The less they 
can command respect by natural assets 
and achievement, the more they ex- 
pect to be valued for the supernatural 
dignity that they embody. It is then, 
however that they are most unscru- 
pulously despised. For being fre- 
quently silent, their resentment is no 
less alive. The turmoil of the war 
has brought to the surface this wide- 
spread and dignified, sometimes vio- 
lent demand for basic human dignity: 
the millions of India, the heroic and 
resilient Chinese, the dynamic Senga- 
lese, the wide-awake Negro American, 
in short, all the peoples of color and 
all colonial populations, totaling more 
than two thirds of mankind, justly be- 
lieve that, in the vast settling of ac- 
counts of the war and the peace, this 
account must also be settled. They 
know that upon the winning of the 
war by the champions of freedom the 
settling depends; but further postpone- 
ment only increases the difficulty of 
any settlement. Considering at this 
time the morale and spirit of these 
masses, this fundamental problem 
would be more easily settled than the 
economic or political problems of any 
one continent. It cannot be said that 


it is the peoples of color that delay the 
establishment of peace and harmony 
among the races of the earth: in gen- 
eral they wish for it very deeply; they 
ceaselessly try to initiate it and are 
still ready for it. 


But they know that 
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this issue concerns more than the 
statesmen and generals, war-workers 
and fighters. It involves the totality of 
mankind. Practically every individ- 
ual on earth has in this task a per- 


sonal, urgent, immediate responsibility 
and opportunity. 


—Louis T. AcHILtE, in Democracy: Should 
it Survive? (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. The William J. Kerby Foundation). 


—— 





Foreign Periodicals 


RigHT Bows TO MIGHT 


It is of the first importance that we 
should realise the [Polish] situation as 
it is. What is called friendly British 
advice, but what might more accurate- 
ly be called by another name, has 
achieved nil. The reason for this is 
that it never was a question of easing 
a dispute between right and right: it 
was always a question of trying to 
find a compromise between right and 
wrong. It cannot be done. You can 
wash your hands, like Pilate; or you 
can frankly sacrifice the right cause 
because it is weak; but you cannot by 
goodwill or experience turn wrong 
into right. In the case of the Baltic 
States, it looks as though we were go- 
ing rather beyond Pilate; in the case 
of a great and gallant Ally we have 
been forced into attempting these 
moral somersaults and we do nothing 
but give ourselves deep moral bruises 
—bruises not to the body but to the 
soul. 

There is a lesson to be learnt from 
all this, and its application should be 
made to the whole of our military and 
diplomatic outlook. It is perfectly 
evident that the course of the war is 
threatening the destruction of vital 
ideals which we held—and still hold 
in our hearts—to be far more impor- 
tant than the material winning of a 
victory. That cannot be helped. It 
is by no means the first time that right 
has bowed to might. Those who be- 
lieve in the right (those who believe in 
God) have learnt to be patient. Their 
cause is never finally defeated, how- 
ever sick it may look. But what is 
truly appalling is that those who cher- 
ish the right should delude themselves 
with the notion that they can some- 
how promote their cause by yielding 
to might—still worse, by raising the 
mailed fist themselves. We are indeed 


well aware that in most day-to-day 
politics the moral division is not clear 
cut. Especially do we believe that 
goodwill, concession in details and a 
thorough study of all sides of the ques- 
tion can clear up the stubbornest dis- 
putes. It is what we have always ad- 
vocated, and still advocate in regard 
to Russian claims. But those who 
went furthest in appreciating, for ex- 
ample, the Italian case over Albania 
or Abyssinia or the German case in 
Danzig and Czechoslovakia never 
dreamt of a solution by the blotting 
out or total disfiguring of those coun- 
tries. 

Yet today we are being asked in the 
name of our moral cause, simply to 
acquiesce in the disfigurement of a gal- 
lant Ally, in the blotting out of entire 
and democratic countries, in the bully- 
ing of neutrals like the Argentine or 
Spain, and in a wholly negative policy 
to a Europe that must come under the 
shadow of an immense military Power 
professing a way of life totally alien 
to a thousand years of a Continental 
tradition. 

Much of this may be inevitable. Very 
well. These setbacks are not eternal. 
But where is the use of diplomatic, po- 
litical and moral acrobatics which 
only result in our standing on our 
heads, while the world around still 
stands, however wrongly, on its feet? 
We achieve nothing today and destroy 
for tomorrow the confidence with 
which others have been accustomed 
to look to us. 

—Catholic Herald (London), March 3d. 


<i 
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Wuat Is PatrioTisM? 


THERE are things which everyone 
talks about and which almost everyone 
is hazy about. Civilisation, for in- 
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stance! Ask any chance dozen men 
what is the meaning of civilisation? 
You will probably find that eleven of 
them at least are helplessly hazy about 
civilisation. Among other things 
everyone knows about and feels about 
and talks about and which almost 
everyone is hazy about are—loyalty 
and patriotism. And perhaps it is 
worth while attempting to set down 
clearly what loyalty and patriotism 
mean. Our office dictionary is rather 
hazy about loyalty: it says loyalty 
means “the state of being loyal”— 
which is hardly enlightening and gets 
one nowhere. A better attempt is that 
of a writer who says loyalty is “stead- 
fastness in devotion”—adding that 
submissiveness is no part of loyalty. 
With this latter statement we disagree. 
For steadfastness in devotion to inter- 
ests outside one’s self, be they inter- 
ests of a person, or of a society, or 
of a family or of a nation, or of a 
cause involves submissiveness. For it 
involves subordination of merely per- 
sonal or selfish interests to interests 
outside one’s self. And thus the two 
elements of devotion and submission 
are combined in loyalty. That is quite 
clear regarding loyalty to the Person 
of Christ. For the loyal Christian is 
not only steadfast in devotion to the 
Person of Christ, but also subjects him- 
self and his individual interests to the 
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interests of Christ. So too in regard 
to loyalty to one’s country, what we 
call patriotism. A loyal citizen is not 
merely devoted to his State but sub- 
jects his individual interests to the 
interests of the State. And this devo- 
tion and subjection enter into the 
Christian virtue of patriotism which 
has its roots in the cardinal virtue of 
justice. Technically patriotism is 
called “piety” which means, in its 
technical sense, first the love, rever- 
ence and submission we owe to our 
parents and, secondly, the love, rev- 
erence and submission we owe to the 
Land, Commonwealth, or State by 
which family life is made possible and 
peaceful and which stands to us as 
something like a parental relation. 
Further, the duties of patriotism or 
“piety” which we owe to our parents 
and our State arise from one’s duty 
to God. Hence it is part of the moral 
duty of a Catholic to love, reverence 
and obey his State, be it Kingdom, 
Empire, or Republic, to which he owes 
subsistence, public order and security. 
And in so far as the authority of the 
State is exercised in conformity and 
submission to the law of God, the State 
has a divine right to the allegiance, 
reverence and submission of each of 
its subjects. 


—From The Irish Rosary (Dublin), Septem- 
ber-October, 1943. 


in 
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Recent Events 


DEATH OF CARDINAL O’CONNELL 


His EMINENCE, WILLIAM CARDINAL 
O’ConNELL, Archbishop of Boston and 
dean of the American Hierarchy, died 
in his eighty-fifth year, April 22d. He 
had been stricken with pneumonia in 
Easter week. For thirty-eight years 
he had been Archbishop of Boston and 
these years had been fruitful in a mar- 
velous increase in the number of 
churches, parochial schools and other 
institutions in that great archdiocese. 

William Henry O’Connell was born, 
the youngest of eleven children, in 
Lowell, Mass., December 8, 1859. He 
attended the local schools and one 
summer vacation worked in a thread 


factory. He always remembered this 
experience and was a stalwart defender 
of the poor. Later he studied at St. 
Charles College, Maryland, and at Bos- 
ton College, and from the latter he was 
graduated as the honor man in his 
class. Archbishop Williams sent him 
to the North American College in 
Rome and here he was ordained, June 
8, 1884. Ill health forced him to rest 
but he resumed his studies for the 
doctorate only to be forced again to 
give up by illness and return to his 
native America. Till 1895 he served 


as a curate in and near Boston and 
then he was appointed rector of the 
North American College; while in this 
post he was named a Domestic Prelate 
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by Pope Leo XIII. The Diocese of 
Portland, Me., fell vacant in 1900 and 
Monsignor O’Connell was named to 
that See and consecrated in Rome, 
May 19, 1901. 

A few years later Bishop O’Connell 
was offered the Archbishopric of 
Manila, but he advanced reasons 
against this appointment which were 
judged good and sufficient by the Holy 
See and he remained in Portland till 
1905 when Pope Pius X. sent him on 
a special diplomatic mission to the 
Emperor of Japan. When he returned 
to Rome with the report of the success 
of this mission the Holy Father named 
him titular Archbishop of Constantia 
and Coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
Boston. Archbishop Williams, died Au- 
gust 30, 1907, and Archbishop O’Con- 
nell succeeded him and thus began his 
long and eminently successful rule of 
this archdiocese. 

Many changes were inaugurated by 
the new Archbishop: the works of 
charity were reorganized, the whole 
system of Catholic education was re- 
vised and developed, the Seminary was 
placed under the guidance of priests 
of the Archdiocese, a great era of estab- 
lishing new parishes began, he bought 
The Pilot and made it the official dioc- 
esan paper, and he stimulated great 
interest in the Propagation of the 
Faith. In 1911 Archbishop O’Connell 
was created a Cardinal and he selected 
San Clemente as his titular church. 
He found this ancient Basilica in 
grave danger of collapsing and he 
spent many thousands of dollars in 
completely rehabilitating and redeco- 
rating San Clemente so that now it is 
considered one of the most interesting 
shrines in Rome. 

For the election of Pope Benedict 
XV. in 1914 and that of Pope Pius XI. 
in 1922, Cardinal O’Connell arrived in 
Rome too late to participate. One of 
the first acts of Pius XI., therefore, was 
to declare that henceforth the Con- 
clave would not convene tiil fifteen 
days after the death of a Pope instead 
of ten days, which had been the rule. 
_Thus His Eminence was able to vote 
in the election of Pope Pius XII. in 
1939. 

Several foreign countries conferred 
honors upon Cardinal O’Connell. When 
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he visited Tokyo in 1905 as a special 
envoy of the Holy See, the Mikado 
gave him the Grand Cordon of the 
Sacred Treasure. Twenty years later 
he was decorated with the Gold Medal 
of Honor by the Republic of Lebanon, 
and in that same year he received from 
France the Grand Cross of the Legion 


_of Honor. In 1926 King Victor Em- 


manuel made him a knight and be- 
stowed on him the Grand Cross of the 
Crown of Italy. In his own country 
several colleges gave His Eminence 
honorary degress; since 1907 he had 
been one of the board of directors of 
the Catholic University of America, 
and since 1922 he was chairman of 
that board. In 1934 the Cardinal pub- 
lished his Recollections of Seventy 
Years. 

Cardinal O’Connell made his last 
public appearance on the Feast of the 
Holy Name, January 2d, when he ad- 
dressed the Holy Name Society in his 
Cathedral in Boston. During his final 
illness Pope Pius XII. cabled his “very 
special Apostolic Blessing,” and said 
that he was profoundly grieved to 
learn of his critical illness. When the 
news of the Cardinal’s death reached 
Rome the Papal Secretary of State 
cabled to our Apostolic Delegate a 
message from the Holy Father: “His 
Holiness has learned with deepest sor- 
row of the death of His Eminence, 
William Cardinal O’Connell, whose 
outstanding qualities he ever highly 
esteemed. He requests me to convey 
his assurance of prayerful remem- 
brance for the deceased and also his 
profound sympathy to the bereaved 
Archdiocese of Boston over the loss of 
its beloved pastor, imparting to Bishop 
Cushing, the clergy and faithful, the 
paternal Apostolic Blessing. The ex- 
pression of my personal heartfelt re- 
grets are added to those of His Holi- 
ness.” 

The Funeral Mass for His Eminence 
was celebrated in Holy Cross Cathe- 
dral, May 5th, His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, pon- 
tificated and the funeral sermon was 
preached by the Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, Auxiliary Bishop of Boston 
and Administrator of the Archdiocese. 
The Cardinal was buried that same 
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day in a mausoleum on the grounds of 
Brighton Seminary. His death reduces 
the number in the Sacred College of 
Cardinals to forty-two. 

May the soul of this great Prince of 
the Church rest in peace! 


<i 
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NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


Last year for the first time “National 
Family Week” was observed by vari- 
ous groups in this country. They 
were assisted by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government and by the Office of 
Civilian Defense. So successful was 
this venture that again this year the 
Churches have united to observe “Na- 
tional Family Week.” 

In preparation for this event a 
Family Life Conference was held at 
the Catholic University of America, 
February 29th-March 2d, at which time 
a group of eminent Catholic scholars 
gathered to discuss the problems of 
family life in America and to make 
recommendations for the remedying of 
certain evils. 

The addresses made at this Confer- 
ence were published in one volume 
by the Family Life Bureau of the 
N.C.W.C., entitled The Family Today: 
A Catholic Appraisal. 

The observance of “National Fam- 
ily Week” this year was from May 7th 
to May 14th, “Mother’s Day.” It is 
hoped that this annual observance will 
become a permanent national institu- 
tion. Mrs. Augustine Bernard Kelley, 
wife of Congressman Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania, was chosen “Catholic Mother 
of 1944.” The announcement was made 
by Miss Mary Callahan, president of 
the National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life. Mrs. Kelley, who was 
thus honored by the Conference is the 
mother of nine children, six sons and 
three daughters. Five sons are in the 
Armed Services, two overseas. The 
medal of the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life was presented 
to Mrs. Kelley at the Shrine of Chris- 
tian Motherhood, St. Augustine, Fla. 

During the observance of “National 
Family Week” in Washington, D. C., 
the Federal Council of Churches was 
represented by the Rev. Harry C. 
Munro of Chicago, the Jewish organ- 
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izations by Rabbi Ahron Opher of New 
York, and the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life by the Rev. Dr. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 

President Roosevelt wrote a special 
letter of approval and commendation 
to Dr. Schmiedeler in which he said: 
“It is always exceedingly heartening 
to see the Churches give their special 
attention to the home, and to stress 
its great spiritual values. The genu- 
inely humanizing forces of life are 
nurtured in our homes. Our homes 
are outstanding among the main- 
springs of our civilization. The old 
spirit of the home must by all means 
be safeguarded; the family sense of the 
nation must by all means be kept 
healthy and vigorous. Always deserv- 
ing of primary consideration, there is 
particular need for focusing attention 
on the family and its needs during 
these trying and disturbing times of 
war.” 


-— 
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PoLiIsH-AMERICAN PRIEST VISITS STALIN 


THE Rev. Stanislaus Orlemanski, an 
American priest of Polish descent and 
pastor of the Church of Our Lady of 
the Holy Rosary in Springfield, Mass., 
accompanied by Professor Oscar Lange 
of the University of Chicago, flew by 
way of the Pacific and across Siberia 
to Moscow and were received by Pre- 
mier Stalin on April 28th. It was said 
to be the first time that a Catholic 
priest had openly crossed the Soviet 
borders since 1934. The Moscow Radio 
gave out the first news of the visit, 
stating that the priest who, it was 
said, was studying the situation of 
Poles and the Polish Army in Russia, 
had met with Stalin and Molotov. 
Several days later, Father Orlemanski 
and his companion had another inter- 
view with the Premier and his For- 
eign Commissar, after which the priest 
gave out a formal statement: “I salute 
and congratulate the Soviet Union re- 
publics,” the statement said, “on their 
achievements in our common war ef- 
fort. Indeed they are wonderful peo- 
ple. On my way to the war front 


through the Ukraine sector I’ve wit- 
nessed the terrible destruction and 
ruins the enemy left behind. Never- 
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theless I’ve found the people happy 
and contented, courageously looking 
into the future for better days to come. 

“I support and agree with state- 
ments made by my fellow Americans 
concerning the Soviet Union repub- 
lics,” Father Orlemanski’s report con- 
tinued. “Unquestionably Marshal Stalin 
is a friend of the Polish people. I’ll 
also make this historic statement—that 
future events will prove that he is very 
friendly disposed toward the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“Poland should not be the corridor 
through which the enemy passes and 
at will destroys Russia,” he quoted 
Premier Stalin as having said, and 
added, “He really wants a strong, in- 
dependent democratic Poland to pro- 
tect herself against future aggressors. 
He has no intention of meddling in the 
internal affairs of Poland. All he asks 
for is a friendly Poland. 

“As to religion,” said Father Orle- 
manski, “the religion of our forefathers 
shall be the religion of the Polish peo- 
ple and Marshal Stalin will not tole- 
rate any transgression in this regard. 

“At Sumy,” he continued, “I visited 
the new headquarters of the Polish 
Army. During my stay nearly 8,000 
new recruits arrived from Tarnapol 
and other recently liberated locali- 
ties. The Polish Army is an independ- 
ent unit and wholly supplied with the 
best equipment by the Soviet Union. 
At present Roman Catholic priests are 
administering to their needs as chap- 
lains. The Bishop of Lutsk has prom- 
ised more priests in the near future.” 

Father Orlemanksi’s statement con- 
cluded with these words: “Again I 
was in conference two hours with 
Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov. The 
results were beyond my expectations. 
Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov are 
two great men. I fully appreciate and 
I am very thankful to both of these 
gentlemen for the democratic recep- 
tion I received during my stay in 
Moscow.” 

Meantime it was announced by the 
Springfield Chancery Office that “dioc- 
esan officials had no knowledge of the 
purpose motivating the pastor’s trip to 
Russia” and that the journey was be- 
ing made on his own initiative and 
“without permission.” 

The Right Rev. Michael J. Ready, 
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General Secretary of the N. C. W. C., in 
the course of an address to the re- 
gional supervisors of the N. C. C. S. in 
Washington, made the following state- 
ment: “The news of the arrival of a 
Catholic priest in Russia made the 
front pages this week. The news in 
Russia was likewise phenomenal.” 
Monsignor Ready characterized the 
priest’s mission as “a political bur- 
lesque, staged and directed by capable 
Soviet agents,” and he expressed in- 
dignation against the State Department 
for giving a passport to Father Orle- 
manski when, as he said, it had 
hitherto been impossible to secure 
passports for worthy priests to go to 
Russia. “The implications of arrang- 
ing a passport,” continued Monsignor 
Ready, “for the only priest in the 
United States (and likely in the world) 
known as a partisan of Soviet policy 
are serious enough.” He reported that 
a State Department spokesman said a 
passport had been issued to the Spring- 
field priest because of the request of a 
friendly Government, Russia. Mon- 
signor Ready queried if our govern- 
ment will “at the respectful request of 
millions of citizens, now issue a 
friendly endorsement for Russian pass- 
ports for the priests and bishops im- 
prisoned in Russia to come to the 
United States to enjoy the Four Free- 
doms?” 

An emphatic protest was sent to Sec- 
retary of State Cordell. Hull by a 
group of Americarts of Polish descent 
who said that they represented 6,000,- 
000 such Americans. Their telegram 
of protest expressed “deepest, regret 
that at a time when the Soviet Govern- 
ment refused the mediation of our 
Government in regard to Poland, the 
American Government should facili- 
tate the private venture of individuals 
whose notorious un-American activi- 
ties have been condemned by every 
honest American of Polish descent.” 
This protest went on to accuse Father 
Orlemanski of “notorious activities 
under the direction and with the aid 
of the Communist party,” and de- 
scribed his visit to Moscow as “un- 
friendly” to the United Nations, 
claiming that it was “directed against 
the rights of the State of Poland” and 
was an “unfriendly act” against the 
Catholic Church because of his unau- 
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thorized departure from his parish. 
The protest accused Father Orleman- 
ski of having acted in a manner “of- 
fensive to all Americans of Polish 
descent,” saying that his visit to Mos- 
cow was a plan “to mendaciously rep- 
resent several millions of Americans 
of Polish descent as idolators of 
Stalin.” 

When Father Orlemanski returned 
to the United States he issued a for- 
mal statement in Chicago on his way 
east. In this he related the story of 
his application for a passport and 
how it was granted, and then gave the 
details of his trip to Russia. He fur- 
ther stated: “I went to Moscow not 
as a representative of the Catholic 
Church, nor as an Ambassador of the 
United States State Department, but as 
a private citizen, to study the Polish 
question. I am not a Communist and 
I plainly said so in Moscow in my 
public address to the Polish Army. I 
am an American. ...I belong to no 
clique, no faction or party. In my 
thirty years of priesthood this was my 
first vacation, a mission to Moscow to 
help my Church and Poland.” Father 
Orlemanski further gave a summary of 
questions he had submitted to Pre- 
mier Stalin and the answers he re- 
ceived: “Q. Do you think it admissible 
for the Soviet Government to pursue a 
policy of persecution and coercion 
with regard to the Catholic Church? 
A. As an advocate of the freedom of 
conscience and that of worship I con- 
sider such a policy to be inadmissible 
and precluded. Q. Do you think that 
the co-operation with the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII., in the matter of strug- 
gle against coercion and persecution 
of the Catholic Church is possible? 
A. I think it is possible.” 
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Father Orlemanski arrived in Spring- 
field on May 13th at 8 a. m. He failed 
to get in touch with his Bishop or the 
Chancellor and four hours after his 
arrival notice was served on him in 
his rectory that he had been canoni- 
cally suspended and was ordered 
forthwith to retire to a monastery of 
his own choosing until further notice. 
The priest’s first reaction was a letter 
addressed to his Bishop, in which he 
stated: that he was no longer under his 
jurisdiction but under that of the Apos- 
tolic Delegate in Washington. He said 
he had a document in his hand from 
Stalin, in which the Premier gave him 
a promise that he will do all in his 
power to co-operate with the Church 
so there will be no persecution, and 
the priest added that he had intended 
to deliver it to the Apostolic Delegate 
and that Premier Stalin knew he in- 
tended to do that. But he published 
the gist of the document in Chicago 
because of the attacks which were 
made against him. 

On account of the sentence of sus- 
pension Father Orlemanski did not 
officiate in any way in his church that 
Sunday, and later that day it became 
known that he had bowed to the Bish- 
op’s order. It was stated that Father 
Orlemanski could dispatch whatever 
information or documents he has to 
the Holy See through the Apostolic 
Delegate. In his parish in Springfield 
it was said that the people on the 
whole gave him their support and 
sympathy and many people left gifts 
for him. At the Chancery Office it was 
explained that this support was under- 
standable because of the pastor’s ex- 
cellent work since he took charge of 
the parish in April, 1916. 

JosEPH I. MALLoy. 
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The Letters of Evelyn Underhill. Edited 
with an Introduction by Charles 
Williams. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50. 

The writer of these letters—always 
known as Evelyn Underhill, although 
married to Hubert Stuart Moore in 
1907—laid the English reading public 
under an immense debt by her con- 
sistent teaching of fine spiritual doc- 
trine and by the example of a life 
dedicated so obviously to the worship 
of God and the good of souls. To be 
sure, she may unwittingly have done 
harm to some by halting at the thresh- 
old of the Catholic Church without 
ever entering it; but at least she could 
claim that in this she was encouraged 
by competent counsellors—apparently 
because they sensed her lack of the 
necessary dispositions. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to suppose that God’s 
Providence turned this misfortune to 
the good of countless persons outside 
the Church who gladly learned from a 
devout Anglican certain sound doc- 
trines which they would never have 
accepted directly from the authentic 
magisterium. 

Because half a loaf is better than no 
bread, the expectant reader is hereby 
assured that he will get something 
worth having out of these three hun- 
dred pages of selected letters. They 
come from a tireless student and sin- 
cere teacher of holy wisdom. In them 
one can perceive, at least dimly, steps 
of her progress along the steep path to 
piety; they reflect her individual char- 
acteristics, both strong and weak; they 
show a teacher of mysticism stressing 
social service as an integral element of 


the Christian life. In addition to all 
this, the letters reveal an occasional 
clue to the reasons why their high- 
minded author never actually accepted 
Catholicism. The fact would seem to 
be—as Baron von Hiigel and Mon- 
signor Benson must have perceived— 
that Evelyn Underhill for all her na- 
tive attraction to mysticism was, so to 
speak, only secondarily a Christian, 
and never more than partially a 
Catholic. Strongly inclined toward 
the knowledge and the love of God, 
brought up in Anglicanism, and at the 
age of thirty-two converted from a 
lapse into agnosticism, she then be- 
came a sort of “broad-minded and in- 
telligent Christian,” although—in von 
Hiigel’s words—“not much better than 
a Unitarian.” A retreat in a Francis- 
can convent at Southampton left her 
convinced “that the Catholic religion 
was true,” but not yet convinced of 
“the complete authority of the Roman 
Church.” Strongly urged to wait by 
the man she was about to marry, she 
decided, with Monsignor Benson’s ap- 
proval, to postpone her request for 
admission to the Church; and fourteen 
years later she was still facing her 
problem. “She solved it as best she 
could; she became a practicing mem- 
ber of the Church of England.” Light 
is thrown upon her mental processes 
by words she wrote in 1933 when, dis- 
cussing the attraction of the Church 
of Rome for those who love prayer, 
she set down as a practical rule for 
the guidance of bewildered souls “... 
the whole question is of course,... 
where can I serve God best?” That 


of course is not the whole question. 
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The issue is rather, “Has God founded 
a Church and put me under the obli- 
gation to obey it?” 

There are in these letters from time 
to time gleams of a self-assurance in 
the directing of souls, a finality of tone, 
a readiness to “pontificate,” which sug- 
gest that possibly underlying, uncon- 
scious, wholly blameless, temperamen- 
tal ‘qualities made Miss Underhill in 
some measure antipathetic.—could we 
say allergic?—to the kind of authority 
claimed by the Church. It is disquiet- 
ing to find her passing judgment on 
Pusey as “much bigger spiritually than 
Newman”; and it is literally shocking 
to read that when Newman came to a 
different conclusion than her own with 
regard to the Catholic Church the rea- 
son was “Newman’s spiritual selfish- 
ness.” 

Even though the editor of this vol- 
ume has obviously worked under em- 
barrassing limitations, one may never- 
theless reasonably reproach him with 
having been parsimonious in giving 
the reader desirable information. The 
helpful footnotes inserted here and 
there are far too few. Nor does it seem 
considerate for him to dismiss the sub- 
ject of presumably numerous missing 
letters with no more information than 
is contained in the statement, “the 
whole correspondence between her 
and von Hiigel is missing and indeed 
most other correspondence between 
1912 and 1924.” J. McS. 


Total Peace. By Ely Culbertson. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.50. 

Ely Culbertson, the bridge expert, 
likes to think of himself as a specialist 
in human relations. Son of an Ameri- 
can mining engineer and a Russian 
mother, he spent his early years in the 
Empire of the Czars. Political agitation 
brought him to a prison cell, where 
he learned to sympathize with suffer- 
ing humanity and to play cards with 
extraordinary skill. Subsequently, in 
the United States, he stood in bread- 
lines, picked fruit, planted corn, rode 
the blind baggage and studied cards 
and mankind. Once established as the 
originator and dramatizer of a system 
of contract bridge, Mr. Culbertson de- 
cided to return to his real vocation: 
“the field of mass psychology.” In 
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Total Peace he essays to give his view 
of the origin of wars and the means 
necessary to organize peace. 

In the first half of his study, the au- 
thor analyzses power politics. Like 
many a self-educated man, he indulges 
in numerous generalizations about 
China, Russia, the British Empire and 
South America, without a footnote or 
reference to the standard works of re- 
search on these huge subjects. Al- 
though the generalities which emerge 
are ofien mere commonplaces, they 
occasionally reveal flashes of real in- 
tuition and brilliant synthesis. 

On the constructive side, Mr. Cul- 
bertson proposes an elaborate “World 
Federation” plan, based upon nine 
regional groupings. Face to face with 
the problem of sanctions, he calls for 
a “World Police” to consist of eleven 
national contingents and one interna- 
tional force. “Each national contin- 
gent,” he suggests, “shall be limited to 
a certain quota of all the forces and 
heavy weapons which constitute the 
World Police.” The aim, of course, is 
to prevent the use for aggressive pur- 
poses of any national contingent or 
contingents. This is called the “Quota 
Force Principle,” upon which the 
whole architecture of the Culbertson 
plan depends. It raises the basic ques- 
tion as to whether or not a peace struc- 
ture can be improvised in a period of 
crisis or sudden inspiration upon the 
foundations of existing institutions. It 
may be that the “Culbertson system,” 
stimulating though it be, raises more 
questions than it solves. 3. ¥.'t. 


The Reed of God. By Caryll House- 
lander. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00. 

It is impossible adequately to report 
on this book in a short space. The 
only suitable review would be the gift 
of the book, itself. 

The author gives us in beautiful 
prose and poetry the personality of 
our Lady as the Mother and Model of 
complete Christian living. The Mother 
of God is portrayed as the Mother of 
all men in every walk of life. “The 


common people of the world are 
Christ-bearers living the life of the 
Mother of God” (p. 33). “In Our Lady 
God fell in love with humanity” (p. 
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82). “Our Lady said yes for the hu- 
man race. Each one of us must echo 
that yes for our own lives” (p. 88). 

The Reed of God is a book for the 
modern world, so sorely in need of 
eternal truth, vital because divinely 
real. Here we find a Christian philoso- 
phy of life, love, liberty and labor; a 
way of contemplation and compas- 
sion; the secret of holiness and happi- 
ness even in a vale of tears. Our Lady 
is irresistible as she shows the per- 
plexed modern man and woman how 
to divinize the human, how to super- 
naturalize the natural and how to sanc- 
tify the secular. Philosopher, theo- 
logian, poet, mystic and common man 
will find delight in almost every page. 
The doctrine is dynamic; the lan- 
guage, simple and elegant; the spirit, 
kind and understanding; the appeal, 
magnetic. 

Volumes of philosophical and theo- 
logical wisdom are included in this 
typical sentence, “To children it seems 
perfectly natural that God’s thoughts 
should become snow and water and 
stars; and creation is simply His 
meditation on Christ” (p. 57). 

The reviewer thinks some sstate- 
ments a little misleading. Mary did not 
“give human nature to God” (p. 59). 
She gave Him His human body. When 
the author refers to the Blessed Sac- 
rament in terms of His body, she an- 
nounces a strong moving truth, “... in 
giving Himself to the world, He de- 
liberately chose to emphasize the body. 
... The body is, for us, the means by 
which we can give ourselves wholly” 
(p. 84). But, other references to the 
Holy Eucharist are not so felicitous. 
Our Lord’s real presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament, is not “helpless, dependent 
on a creature” (p. 43). “The Host 
life” is not “the Christ in the tomb.” 
It is not “the life of a prisoner” (p. 
162). The Eucharistic life is the glori- 
ous, transcendent, victorious life of 
Him, ascended on high. It is a life of 
light, love and liberty of the Lord of 
Lords. Emphasis on this fact would 
seem to be more in line with the au- 
thor’s positive viewpoint throughout 
the volume. 

The effect of the book is sacramen- 
tal. It effects what it signifies. You 
~will not only read this book, you will 
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pray it. You will realize that “the Be- 
ing of God presses on man” (p. 80), 
and you will experience the enfolding 
love of our Mother. J. S. M. 


Lend-Lease, Weapon for Victory. By 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

One of the admirable traits of this 
book is its fair, judicial quality. Al- 
though the author, in order to describe 
the background of his operations, has 
to outline the main currents of con- 
troversy that preceded our entrance 
into the present war, he recognizes 
that the spokesmen for both sides were 
motivated by sincere, patriotic mo- 
tives. Mr. Stettinius himself, as a con- 
vinced believer in the Administration’s 
foreign policy, played a vital and effi- 
cient part in the moves that led to the 
enactment of Lend-Lease and then, on 
the basis of this legislation, trans- 
formed the United States into “the 
arsenal of democracy.” Only by study- 
ing this report can one realize how im- 
portant was American help to the 
successful defense of Egypt and the 
Suez Canal. The word “American” is 
used in its broad sense, including the 
Republics of South America, inasmuch 
as Brazil in particular furnished the 
“corridor of Victory” through which 
huge fighting and transport planes 
carried the technicians, pilots, engi- 
neers and supplies which turned the 
tide in the battle against Marshal Er- 
win Rommel in North Africa. “Lend- 
Lease” also underlines the significance 
of U. S. material of war and food in 
the triumph of the Russian armies at 
Stalingrad. 

In one of his most illuminating chap- 
ters, “Lend-Lease in Reverse,” Mr. 
Stettinius indicates the benefits which 
have come to the American soldier and 
sailor as some return for our contri- 
bution: hospitals in all parts of the 
world; recreation centers; hotels and 
barracks; air bases; army camps; many 
varieties of food; and a multitude of 
services. In his conclusion, the au- 
thor suggests that it would be “a sacri- 
lege” to attempt to balance such a 
ledger. Formerly Administrator of 
Lend-Lease and now Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stettinius undoubtedly 
enjoyed the collaboration of mumerous 
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experts in the compilation of his re- 
port. Nevertheless, the volume bears 
the stamp of-his own friendly, gen- 
erous disposition. Illustrations and 
diagrams enhance the value of a clear, 
well-organized text. J. FT. 


Blessed Are the Meek. A Novel About 
St. Francis of Assisi. By Zofia Kos- 
sak. Translated by Rulka Langer. 
New York: Roy Publishers. $3.00. 
Once again the Catholic Book Club 

and the secular Book of the Month 

Club unite upon their choice—and 

once again a saint does the uniting. 

This nostalgic reaction toward the 

pity and peace of the saintly ideal— 

or shall we say this nostalgic reaction 
toward love in the face of global hate? 

—is one of the hopeful signs in our 

contemporary literature. But just be- 

cause it is a sign of hunger, it is some- 
times not over-critical of its fare. 

On several counts Werfel’s Song of 
Bernadette was superior to Blessed Are 
the Meek. It was a better piece of 
writing and a better piece of translat- 
ing; it had greater simplicity and 
greater concentration. It ought never, 
of course, to have been listed as fic- 
tion. But if the time-honored distinc- 
tion between the romance (of adven- 
ture) and the novel (of character) 
were kept in mind, neither could Mme. 
Kossak’s work be included in the lat- 
ter category. It is perhaps too much 
to expect sharp portraiture in so 
crowded a canvas, but it seems a pity 
that all the members of her colossal 
dramatis personae remain types rather 
than human beings. Not one of them 
ever quite comes to life. No, not even 
Brother Francis himself, although his 
persistent message of humility and 
poverty and love is the one unity of 
the drama which begins in Italy and 
ends in Egypt. 

It is all very complicated, with the 
action covering as many fronts as a 
modern war. Civic feuds and eccle- 
siastical abuses, the love story of Jean 
de Brienne and Blanche de Cham- 
pagne, the founding of the Franciscan 
Order and the mysterious Children’s 
Crusade whose tragic failure inspired 
the scarcely less tragic or futile Fifth 
Crusade, make up part of its action. 
The story is really of epic scope: I 
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wish it had more of epic sweep and 
beauty. But ironically enough, I be- 
lieve it could be made into a highly 
effective “movie” scenario. K. B. 


Christian Ethics and Economics. By 
Thomas Garth McBride. New York: 
Richard R. Smith. $3.00. 

This is a thoughtful and sometimes 
abstruse book propounding the thesis 
that every man shall be rewarded ac- 
cording to his works. The following 
quotation gives the author’s thesis: 
“Compensation is of no greater virtue 
than the contribution, and it is limited 
by it. In co-operative production the 
energies of the body, by a partial dis- 
solution of its substance, pass from it 
and become mingled with the energies 
of the bodies of other persons and with 
a portion of the vast forces of nature. 
They then become embodied in the 
goods delivered into the hands of dis- 
tributive labor. . . . The obligation of 
compensation is to return a quantity 
of several goods to the worker in ex- 
change for an equal quantity (by the 
standard of service) of the one class 
of goods through which his contribu- 
tion is made. Anything more cannot 
be contemplated when the contribution 
is made; anything more is beside the 
course of nature” (p. 339). 

It is Mr. McBride’s assumption that 
property rights in anything except 
personal labor (expressed also in its 
various mutations through the chan- 
nels of production, exchange and dis- 
tribution) are unnatural, immoral and 
unjust. They are the reason why eco- 
nomic society has floundered always 
and failed often. The Original Sin, 
which was Adam’s establishment of a 
property right in a thing which could 
not belong to him, has been perpetu- 
ated by the vicious human custom of 
appropriating the resources and forces 
of nature. “By admitting first rights 
of property, then a fiction called ‘val- 
ue,’ then the power of. price control, 
we have violated God’s first law, and 
have thereby suffered not four hun- 
dred, but four thousand years of eco- 
nomic bondage” (p. 53). 

The denial of private ownership ex- 
tends not only to the materials and 
forces of nature, but also to produc- 
tive facilities and to the goods and 
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institutions of exchange. All of these 
belong to the collective people until 
the time comes for consumption. Each 
one then draws from the common 
reservoir of consumers’ goods in pro- 
portion to the service he has contrib- 
uted in making those goods usable. Be- 
cause there is a “fundamental cleav- 
age” between an economic system 
based on service and one based on 
property, “the only factor by which to 
measure contributions ... [and conse- 
quently compensations] is that of serv- 
ice, the time, energy and merit given 
in productive or distributive labor” 
(p. 319). The practical application of 
this scheme will be in the hands of a 
governmental agency, which will do 
everything: from initiating the eco- 
nomic process to the fixing of retail 
prices. 

I do not think it necessary to criti- 
cize or confute Mr. McBride’s thesis. 
One peculiarity, however, is worth not- 
ing. It is his frequent effort to prove 
and bolster economic propositions 
with biblical and theological argu- 
ments. His enthusiasm in this direc- 
tion indicates that God’s primary con- 
cern with humanity is to show us how 
to achieve economic abundance and 
civil liberty. In a chapter entitled 
“The Insight of the Eucharist,” he 
reaches the ultimate distortion of ex- 
amples. “In these the Master saw His 
flesh and blood become the bread and 
wine of the sacrament, the external 
embodiment of the vitalities of life in 
the process of regeneration, take on a 
digestible form fit for assimilation, by 
which resuscitation can be accom- 
plished” (p. 382, Italics added). 

2. . ¥ 


The Complete Jefferson. Arranged by 
Saul K. Padover. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $5.00. 

Since Thomas Jefferson was perhaps 
the most intellectual of our presidents, 
his works have received the attention 
of various editors. At least three ef- 
forts have been made to present in a 
fairly finished form, his collected writ- 
ings, and Princeton University has 
recently undertaken the task of com- 
pleting, in possibly fifteen years, a 
definitive edition of all the papers left 
by our third president. The volume 
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under review, consisting of 1,322 
pages, presents in a compact form sub- 
stantially all that Jefferson wrote, with 
the exception of his letters. There are 
twenty-four chapters in the book, un- 
der the six general divisions of “Poli- 
tics and Government,” “Speeches,” 
“Books, Journals, and Essays,” “Re- 
ligion, Science, and Philosophy,” “Edu- 
cation,” and “Personal Papers.” 

The diversity of Jefferson’s intellec- 
tual curiosity is astounding, as is also 
the fact that he was something of an 
expert in many fields. Naturally, we 
expect clear cut statements from him 
on government, and we have them in 
the material presented to the Kentucky 
legislature and adopted by that body 
in 1798. It seems clear that he defi- 
nitely believed in a limitation of the 
powers of the national government 
when he prepared this resolution; 
fearing for his political future, he kept 
his authorship secret at the time. 

But whether one passes from his 
writings on government to his contri- 
butions on English prosody, his analy- 
sis of Anglo-Saxon literature, his let- 
ters dealing with problems in natural 
history, his views on weights and 
measures, or to literally dozens of 
other topics included in this compre- 
hensive volume, one is amazed at his 
grasp of problems entirely unrelated 
to one another. 

A rather extended section is devoted 
to his ideas on religion. In stating his 
“Personal Creed” JéfWferson makes it 
clear that although some people 
thought of him as an atheist, a deist or 
a devil, he thought of himself as a 
Christian, although in such a way that 
“. .. no adherence to any particular 
mode of Christianity” was mentioned 
by him. He does say some rather 
harsh things about priests and bish- 
ops, partly perhaps, as a result of his 
conflicts with the Anglicans in his 
struggle to disestablish their Church 
in Virginia. He expresses great admira- 
tion for the teachings of the Founder 
of Christianity, Whom he considered 
essentially a reformer, bringing a bad- 
ly needed influence to the Jewish faith. 
Jefferson believed that Calvin had cor- 
rupted much of the message and 
work of Jesus. He writes: “Had the 
doctrines of Jesus been preached al- 
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ways as pure as they came from His 
lips, the whole civilized world would 
now have been Christian. I rejoice 
that in this blessed country of free in- 
quiry and belief, which has surren- 
dered its creed and conscience to 
neither kings nor priests, the genuine 
doctrine of one only God is reviving, 
and I trust that there is not a young 
man now living who will not die an 
Unitarian.” 

One of the most interesting features 
of the book will be found in Jeffer- 
son’s evaluations of his contempo- 
raries. Some are not flattering; for in- 
stance his appraisal of Jackson whom 
he considered “unfit” for the presi- 
dency, and a “dangerous” man, even 
though Jackson presumably was his 
lineal political descendant. With the 
healthy interest now being displayed 
in the roots of sound Americanism, we 
are fortunate in having so much perti- 
nent material conveniently arranged 
and presented by Dr. Padover. 

P. K. 


Charles Lamb and His Friends. By 
Will D. Howe. New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 

The method employed by some bi- 
ographers of isolating their subjects 
on pedestals of fame is reversed in Mr. 
Howe’s scholarly and entertaining 
study of Charles Lamb. The beloved 
essayist is shown where in life he de- 
lighted to be—in the heart of London 
and in the hearts of his friends. The 
spotlight is turned on each member of 
a circle which included Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Godwin and Cary, a chapter being de- 
voted to portraits in miniature of the 
celebrities who gathered about Lamb’s 
hospitable board on the famous 
Wednesday evenings in Mitre Court. 
Their halcyon hours of conversation, 
their occasional quarrels and quick 
reconciliations help to build up a por- 
trait of Lamb himself—his warm-heart- 
edness, his coruscating wit, his essen- 
tial nobility of character never more 
clearly demonstrated than in his de- 
votion to his sister Mary. Mr. Howe’s 
chapter, “And Mary,” accords her the 
tribute, not always given to her, as 
the strongest and finest influence in 
Lamb’s life. 

In an age when letter-writing was 


an art the letters of “Elia” are on a 
par with the essays. Mr. Howe is 
happy in his selections from Lamb’s 
correspondence which includes “the 
most serious letter he ever wrote,” his 
proposal of marriage to the actress, 
Frances Maria Kelly, the climax in real 
life of his long love of the theater from 
the Elisabethan dramatists to his own 
day. A circumstantial chapter is on 
Lamb in his character as playwright. 

The book as a whole evokes an Eng- 
land, which, though threatened by 
the Napoleonic wars, was still able in 
its heart of hearts—the City of the 
Lord Mayor—to accord space and 
peace for “Evenings at Home” in the 
quiet courts of the Temple. 

“Out into the night from the old 
Temple Buildings they went, each with 
precious memories of evenings long to 
be remembered, where were good talk, 
simple food and drink, wit and good 
fellowship. Must the new day bring 
an end to such happy evenings?” 

A. McC, S&S. 


Our Young Folks. By Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.75. 

War and Children. By Anna Freud and 
Dorothy T. Burlingham. New York: 
International University Press. $1.50- 
$2.00. 

Sudden acceleration of problems 
concerning Youth during the last ten 
years—decrease in employment, enor- 
mous increase in High School enroll- 
ments, growth of delinquency and 
lowering of age-levels in criminal ac- 
tivities,—calls for wise and efficient 
effort, which must needs operate with- 
out leeway for the experimentation, 
meditation and observation, which, as 
Mrs. Fisher points out, are required 
for adequate preparation for change. 

The principal social changes which 
she cites as calling for changes in edu- 
cation are: first, the elimination of 
genuine work experience; second, the 
many needs of modern life for which 
old curricula made no preparation; 
third, mass production which results 
in an unnatural separation of adults 
from children in activity and inter- 
ests; fourth, mass teaching with its 
consequent loss of personal contact 
between teachers and students. 

Mrs. Fisher has used her work with 
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the American Youth Commission as 
the basis of her material. She has 
marshalled her facts well, but occa- 
sionally arrives at conclusions that can 
but confuse the reader. For instance, 
in one chapter she lays much emphasis 
on the importance to the young wife 
of continuing her wage-earning job, as 
a psychological factor, meanwhile de- 
crying unduly the part-time volunteer’s 
contribution to civic affairs; in a later 
chapter, however, Mrs. Fisher shifts 
her emphasis when she describes the 
inability of unearning youth to make 
a creative use of free time. Her am- 
bivalence toward paid and unpaid ac- 
tivity does not clarify the issue. De- 
spite this weakness, however, the book 
is rich in stimulating thought and 
should not be overlooked by anyone 
interested in the serious youth prob- 
lems which should concern every 
American today. Applied Aptitude 
Testing in the Army is considered in 
an Appendix, and a good index is sup- 
plied, but alas, no bibliography. 
Approach to the problem of war’s 
effect on children is made in the sec- 
ond book listed above via the theories 
to be expected from a daughter of 
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Sigmund Freud, plus the laboratory 
findings in three English nurseries 
conducted by Miss Freud and her 
American co-author, Dorothy Burling- 
ham. Readers will remember the fic- 
tionized movie presentation Journey 
for Margaret, which publicized some 
aspects of the work done in these 
nurseries, and drew sympathetic at- 
tention to The Foster Parents’ Plan for 
War Children, under which they op- 
erate in England. The proceeds from 
the sale of this popular edition go to 
swell the funds of this organization 
which is maintained entirely by vol- 
untary contributions from America. 
The book is full of interest and lies 
well within the scope of layman as 
well as technician. Part I. is based 
on case-history notes which, in Part 
II., the authors explain and illustrate 
from specific experiences. The War 
is, of course recognized as a highly 
emphasizing factor in the stepping-up 
of child-care problems. As might be 
expected, materialistic philosophy 
alone is indicated as a “modus viven- 
di.” This second edition has been 
edited by Philip R. Lehrman, M.D. 
C. A. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTIon: Cloudless May. By Storm 
Jameson (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00). Cloudless May describes 
the taking over by the Germans of the 
little French village of Seuilly and, 
by implication, of the whole of occu- 
pied France. The author has a clear 
vision of what it means to be French, 
of the modesty and patience of old 
civilizations, which even in defeat 
bear the imprint of nobility, and of 
the French passion for the soil, which 
runs like a sensitive nerve from prov- 
ince to province and generation to 
generation. In the characters these 
virtues exist, somewhat incongruous- 
ly, beside greed, treachery, cowardice, 
and malice. Miss Jameson’s conclu- 
sions are invalidated by overstate- 
ment. She gives her approval to only 
two characters, one a Jewish journal- 
ist and a homosexual, who is willing 
to sacrifice everything for France, the 
other a soldier, who thinks he is al- 


most stupid enough to be a general. 
Her statement that all the Commu- 
nists are dead or dying at the front 
while the villagers sell their patrimony 
to the Germans is almost funny. The 
book, however, has real beauty; the 
style is distinguished; the characters 
are authentic; the author never mounts 
a platform to proclaim her ideas, and 
the subtle manipulation of a point of 
view more than compensates for the 
lack of suspense and action. 

Peter Domanig. By Victor White 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.00). There have been various at- 
tempts to dramatize the brutal move- 
ments of our times, but none more im- 
pressive than this first novel of Vic- 
tor White, which tells the story of an 
illegitimate boy who is almost pushed 
into crime by his harsh surroundings 
and the defeat of all his longings and 
ideals. The book also describes the 
decay of an old and beautiful culture 
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through the force of war and violence. 
This is not a naturalistic study, as 
Peter is conditioned, not made, by his 
environment, and as suffering, and re- 
ligion, harsh as it is, play a part in 
his destiny as in his civilization. The 
novel is intense and clear; the deeply 
embedded detail, the variety of experi- 
ence, and the motivation of charac- 
ter give the illusion of reality. Though 
the account of some of the boy’s sex 
experiences, his hardships in the ap- 
prenticeship he serves, and the de- 
scription of characters which have no 
part in the conclusion might well have 
been shortened, the structure as a 
whole is closely knit. It is not, how- 
ever, a book for the young. 


The Razor’s Edge. By Somerset 
Maugham (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.75). The Razor’s 
Edge is not hard to criticize, as the 
author has already performed that 
task. He says that from the start he 
has had serious misgivings about the 
novel, that it is hardly a novel at all, 
and that his task has been complicated 
by his failure with American slang. 
This criticism is as it should be. The 
book may be described as a novel of 
manners with a dash of mysticism 
thrown in, for what purpose it is hard 
to say. Although Mr. Maugham writes 
well of social scenes, the story does 
not come off. The characters are pure 
Henry James, but without James’s 
genius and subtlety. The situation is 
artificial—a young girl is in love with 
an aviator, who, returning from the 
last war, decides he must go in search 
of the Absolute before settling down. 
He is in love with the girl, pities her 
too, because she wants to marry and 
have children, but he can do nothing 
about this unless she too is willing to 
go in search of the absolute. She 
isn’t. It is embarrassing to see the 
skeleton of the story, especially when 
it is compounded equally of sex and 
mysticism, both of a rather flamboy- 
ant nature. The long descriptions of 
passion with and without love are, in 
the words of Chief Justice Holmes, 
“improving, but dull.” 

Derwander Farm. By Agnes Barden 
Dustin (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.50). Derwander Farm tells the story 
of how three orphans and their uncle, 
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too old to work and unhappy away 
from his home surroundings, return to 
Derwander Farm and make a success, 
not only of the farm but of their lives 
as well. Though life is somewhat over- 
simplified for them, the story is inter- 
esting, rich in its observation of nature 
lore, and well told. The author grew 
up in this New Hampshire country, 
where her chief delight was in the dis- 
coveries of bird and animal life about 
her and in the simple entertainments 
which she describes in this novel. 
Sugaring off parties, house warmings, 
adventures with flying squirrels and 
turkeys, and harvest home festivals 
make the story good reading for any 
age, though the book was written, 
apparently, for girls and boys of high 
school age. 

The Other Mahoney. By Ray W. 
Sherman (New York: Ives Washburn. 
$2.75). This is a success story with- 
out a happy ending, the story of an 
Irish lad who becomes the owner and 
manager of an electrical plant. only to 
have it wrecked by labor racketeers. 
Peter Mahoney has heard his father 
proclaim again and again that the rich 
ride on the backs of the poor, and his 
schoolmate, that men who work hard 
are “suckers,” that one must “push 
round” until he finds a soft job, but in 
spite of this Peter rises the hard way. 
The book describes many different 
trades, the rise and temporary failure 
of unionism, and successive depres- 
sions that blight the hopes of whole 
generations. The author is neither for 
nor against labor, neither for nor 
against capital, but is searching for a 
solution that will be just to both sides 
and will guarantee stability. The 
style is at times lame and repetitious, 
and the narrative suffers from a too 
close association with the author’s life, 
but in spite of this the novel is moving 
and sincere. N. FE. M. 


Frossia. A Novel of Russia. Bv 
E. M. Almedingen (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50). The Bozert 
family was gathered together in their 
villa on the outskirts of Kiev. Im- 
perial Russia was no more; the Bolshe- 
vist Revolution had won. Frossia’s 
grandmother offered her grandchild a 
phial of poison, saying: “Euphrosynia, 
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all is over. We may be shot in'a week. 
We must not give them a chance.” 
But the girl refused the poisoned cup, 
and fled to Petrograd, intent upon for- 
getting the old régime, and accommo- 
dating herself to the new. “Russia,” 
she declares, “is neither Czarist or 
Communist to me—just a country to 
love and live for.” This disjointed 
book—it can hardly be called a novel 
—gives us a series of portraits drawn 
disgustingly to life, of commissars, 
students, factory workers, prostitutes, 
keepers of houses of ill fame, fake- 
prophets. Adultery, murder, thievery, 
and lying figure on every page; the 
people are poorly clad, are always on 
the verge of starvation. But Frossia 
“behind it all discerns, however dim- 
ly, the beauty of something intent 
upon growing, moving, deepening”! 
Morals and religion have disappeared 
from holy Russia, but nobody cares 
save a few unenlightened lovers of the 
old régime soon to be liquidated for 
the good of the atheistic state. 

The Cleric’s Secret. By Warren 
Deeping (New York: The Dial Press. 
$2.50). Warren Deeping—unwittingly 
perhaps—has written a thesis novel, 
proving to the hilt the great wisdom 
of the Catholic Church in her uphold- 
ing of clerical celibacy. The pom- 
pous, self-satisfied pastor of St. Jude’s 
suburban parish is burdened with a 
cantankerous, hen-pecking wife, who 
angers his gentle soul so that he is 
forced to utter many an angry “damn.” 
His unprepossessing but kindly curate, 
John Gurney, becomes the butt of the 
parish malcontents when they discover 
his secret. While attached to a slum 
parish in Whitechapel he had married 
a good for nothing woman, who left 
him to live with another man. Gur- 
ney becomes an army chaplain, does 
heroic work in the trenches of World 
War I., returns to England minus his 
right leg, and is presented by his en- 
thusiastic parishioners with the living 
vacated by his former pastor. After a 
hard fight to overcome his scruples 
against divorce, he finally manages to 
silence his bothersome conscience, as 
many of his Anglican friends had done 
in the past, gets a divorce from his 
wife, and at once marries a divorced 
woman of his parish. 
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The Labyrinth. By Cecil Roberts 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.50). The introductory chap- 
ters of Cecil Roberts’ war novel tell of 
the chance meeting in Tunis of the 
well-groomed English novelist, Ran- 
dell Dunning and the English-born 
Austrian Countess, Carlotta von Kleber. 
This charming but immoral lady in- 
vites her infatuated friend to spend a 
week with her in a Palermo hotel, 
finally dismisses him as she would a 
useless servant, and hurries to her 
Austrian home only to die giving birth 
to a son who would some day become 
England’s enemy. The scene of the 
story from then on is Crete. The hero- 
ine, Sylvia Day, is a nurse who cares 
for wounded British and Australian 
soldiers, and helps them escape to 
Egypt when defeat is certain. She 
nurses back to life a captured Ger- 
man aviator, who hates everything 
English with an intense bitterness. 
Of course he falls in love with her, 
and saves her life at the cost of his 
own. During his convalescence he dis- 
covers that the English are indeed a 
wonderful people. Maybe you have 
guessed the reason. Mr. Roberts writes 
in his usual vivid style. 

B. Ls. 


RELIGION: God Cares for You. De la 
Introduccion del Simbolo de la Fé. By 
Ven. Louis of Granada, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Rev. E. C. McEniry, O.P. 
(Columbus, Ohio: College Book Co. 


$3.00). Venerable Louis of Granada 
(1505-1588) ranks with St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. John of the Cross as one 
of the most eminent mystics of six- 
teenth century Spain. He is best 
known to English readers by his Sin- 
ner’s Guide and his Memorial of the 
Christian Life. He studied in Valla- 
dolid, became provincial of the Por- 
tuguese Dominicans, and was confes- 
sor and counsellor of the Queen Re- 
gent. A humble religious, he refused 
two bishoprics and declined the car- 
dinalate offered him by Pope Sixtus V. 
The present volume on the Providence 
of God is little known outside of Spain, 
but like his other twenty odd works, 
it is remarkable for the beauty and 
purity of its style and the solidity of 
its doctrine. It is based in great part 
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on the teaching of Theodoret, St. 
Basil and St. Augustine. In fact it is 
an elaboration of the commentary of 
St. Augustine on the twenty-sixth 
Psalm, “All things sing and preach 
about their Creator—the heavens, and 
the earth, with its wonderful diver- 
sity of seeds, its variety of plants, its 
multitude of animals.” 

Holy Hour. By Rev. Mateo Crawley- 
Boevey, C.SS.CC. (Fairhaven, Mass.: 
National Center of the Enthronement. 
$1.60-$3.00). Father Mateo’s confer- 
ences on the Holy Hour have been 
published in six languages; this is the 
first complete edition in English. The 
author has spent his life in spread- 
‘ing devotion to the Sacred Heart, lay- 
ing special stress on the Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart in the home, 
and the practice of nocturnal devotion 
in both home and church. This apos- 
tolate has the approbation of Pius X., 
Benedict XV., and the present Holy 
Father who has commissioned Father 
Mateo to spread the devotion through- 
out the world. The simple prayers and 
meditations of this excellent manual 
are well calculated to increase our love 
of Jesus in the most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The author is at present in this 
country. 

The Courageous Shall Conquer. By 
Rev. Henry Brenner, 0.S.B. (St. Mein- 
rad, Ind.: The Grail. $1.00). Father 
Brenner’s The Art of Living Joyfully 
is one of the most popular spiritual 
books. His present volume is a series 
of brief conferences—suggestive, up- 
to-date, full of meaty doctrine. Some 
of the topics treated are: courage, 
energy, zeal, manliness, intrepidity, 
hardiness, diligence, determination. 
Each of these five minute talks are 
based on a text of the Gospel, and pre- 
sent the eternal truths in a practi- 
cal way, that calls for an examina- 
tion of conscience, sorrow for one’s 
sins, and a strong promise of amend- 
ment. 
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Road’s End. By Mary Douglas (To- 
ronto: The Ryerson Press. $2.50). 
“Taking the scattered fragments at my 
disposal—a memory here; a waking 
thought; a principle so vital and deep- 
rooted that even in dreams the grasp 
of it was not relaxed, a long sub- 
merged image, tossed up, perhaps in 
semi-delirium from the mysterious 
depths of the subconscious”—this the 
author writes is the material she uti- 
lizes to give us the character, the life 
and the convictions of old Msgr. Car- 
ling. On his deathbed he relives his 
life as a child on the home farm, pic- 
tures himself on his ordination day, 
meditates on death and heaven and 
the Christ Child, deplores the unbe- 
lief of the modern world, and dies 
after receiving Holy Communion with 
the words “Jn manus tuas, Domine, 
commendo spiritum meum.” The au- 
thor, with a keen insight into the child 
mind and a perfect understanding of 
a priest’s soul, has written a strikingly 
original book. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Smarter and Smooth- 
er. By Maureen Daly (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00). A writer of a slang 
dictionary might do well to consult this 
book, if he would know how the Eng- 
lish language is distorted by the average 
high school boy or girl of the present 
day. The author of Seventeenth Sum- 
mer here gives us a volume of brief 
essays largely devoted to telling young- 
sters how to handle “dates”—whether 
one wishes merely to enjoy a pleas- 
ant evening or whether one wishes “to 
go steady.” Occasionally Miss Daly 
warns against malicious gossiping, 
necking or parking on a lonely coun- 
try road, but for the most part the 
youngsters are told how to hold one’s 
hat, how to keep one’s hair smooth 
and smart, how to order a dinner for 
two in a restaurant, how to keep one’s 
breath on a dance floor, how to write 
daily to a boy friend in the army. 
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Our Contributors 


WE are pleased to print MICHAEL 
McDermot’s “The U. S. Republic: Can 
We Keep It?” for the earnest consid- 
eration of our readers. The writer is 
eminent as author and educator. 

SINcE we last heard from him in 
October, 1942, J. L. BENvVENISTI has 
been active as a lecturer to the British 
forces under the auspices of the British 
War Office. Before that he had done 
manual labor in an airplane factory. 
Such are the fortunes of war. We 
doubt that there will be unanimous 
agreement with Mr. Benvenisti’s diag- 
nosis of “Germany and the Spirit of 
Aggression,” but student of historical 
trends that he is, he commands our 
attention. 

READERS of FRANCIS STUART CAMP- 
BELL’s weighty opus The Menace of 
the Herd will not be unprepared for 
the views he advances as he asks, “De- 
mocracy for Europe?” He certainly 
knows his Europe,—and also his Amer- 
ica after seven wide-awake years of 
first-hand observation. 

AFTER an enforced absence of near- 
ly three years due to war conditions, 
Puitip JoHN writes from Cheshire, 
England, that he has resumed his in- 
terest in his chosen field of journalism. 
Welcome news, as since we published 
his short story “Christopher” in May, 
1942, all our letters to Mr. John had 
been returned and we feared for his 
safety. “Spanish Aftermath” will be 
concluded next month. 

In April, 1943, we introduced JosEPH 
B. ScHvuy ter, S.J., to our readers with 
a thoughtful article on “Women at 
Work.” Pursuing his especial inter- 
est in social questions, he now gives 
us in “Society’s Suicide” an equally 
serious analysis of divorce. Mr. Schuy- 
ler spent last year studying for his 
degree in social studies at St. Louis 
University and is at present attached 
to the Missouri Province Educational 
Institute in St. Louis. 

Cyrit CLEMENS always seems to be 
on the spot when the great and near 
great literati are to be interviewed. 
“An Evening with Stephen Leacock” 


is a pleasant revelation of the late 
economist-humorist. Mr. Clemens is 
the author of several works in the lit- 
erary field many of them dealing with 
his famous kinsman, Mark Twain. He 
has been president of the Interna- 
tional Mark Twain Society since 1923 
and has in preparation a collection of 
Twain anecdotes to appear under the 
title Marktwainisms. 

Reapers of Blanche Mary Kelly’s 
widely quoted review of Robert Far- 
ren’s This Man Was Ireland in our 
August, 1943, number, will realize how 
warmly we welcomed Sister M. ANGE- 
Line’s “The Poetry of Robert Farren” 
when it came to us, especially as it 
had been our personal experience that 
Farren is unknown even to some of 
Ireland’s own littérateurs here. Sister 
M. Angeline, who is a member of the 
faculty of the College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland, is a poet in her own right 
and has given us many proofs of her 
art during the last few years. 

ALMosT as interesting as Werfel’s 
novel itself are the reactions which 
both novel and motion picture have 
called forth. In Raovut E. DEsver- 
NINE’s “The Song of Bernadette” we 
have those of a Catholic man of the 
world, successful lawyer, member of 
the firm of Garey, Desvernine & Garey, 
who has been special counsel for many 
important diplomatic and financial 
commissions here and abroad. Mr. 
Desvernine is a native New Yorker, 
and holds his LL.B. from New York 
University Law School. He is the au- 
thor of Democratic Despotism and a 
contributor to many newspapers and 
magazines. 

In DorotHy DunN (“The Lord Is My 
Shepherd”) we present the winner of 
the first prize in the 1944 Short Story 
Contest of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, and in Extension’s recent contest. 
Miss Dunn was born in Portland, Me., 
but has lived in many states from Colo- 
rado to Florida. She went to college 
in St. Louis where she now lives. Her 
work has appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post and Good Housekeeping. 
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In the Central Catholic Library of 
Dublin we have always had a very 
especial interest, as the work of a 
much esteemed contributor of ours, 
Rev. Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Therefore 
we are particularly glad to give our 
Ball and the Cross Department this 
month to “A Catholic Library Comes 
of Age,” a sketch of its history and 
aims by CHaArLoTTte M. KE.ty, Hon. 
Secretary of its Lending Department. 
May it live and grow and prosper! 

THERE are friends old and new, 
clerical and lay, civil and military 
among our poets this month. A much 
honored name is first. ALiceE Brown 
sends us “The Mouse,” redolent of the 
wisdom that comes to the contempla- 
tive mind from much pondering on 
the small things of God’s creation. Pvr. 
FRANKLIN H. Bits, M.A. (“Peace”), at 
present Chaplain’s assistant to Captain 
Hans, Catholic chaplain of B. T. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., was formerly a High 
School teacher in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
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holds his degrees from St. Bonaven- 
ture College, New York, and his verse 
has appeared in Spirit. We recom- 
mend Rev. Francis J. BarrETT’s “Buy 
a Bond” to the birth-preventionists. 
He has passed the ten years since ordi- 
nation “happily and quietly” as an 
assistant in the parish of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Waterbury, Conn., lectur- 
ing widely on social reforms. He is 
soon to have a story published in The 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart. It is 
good to hear from KENTON KILMER 
again. Attention once more, birth- 
preventionists! His “Summer Night,” 
with its lyric loveliness comes from a 
father of five, at present reference as- 
sistant in the microfilm reading room 
of the Library of Congress and since 
1940 poetry editor of The Washington 
Post. ArtTHuR W. PeacHu of Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt., widely pub- 
lished poet and lover of nature that he 
is, charms us once again with “Garden 
Wisdom.” 
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A. McC. S.: 
of Weir, This Way Out, etc. 
B. L. C.: 


Anna McClure Sholl, artist and author, New York City; author of The Fairy Tales 


Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 


Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Bor, etc. 


C. A.s 


Claire (Mrs. Thaddeus G.) Armstrong, artist, educator and writer, Port Washington, 


N. Y.; former feature writer and illustrator for The Sun; Chairman of the Nassau County 


Catholic Charities. 
. F. T.s 


Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, 


Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace; Director of the first Spiritual Seminar to South America and 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero-America; author 
of Religious Liberty in Transition, National Security and International Peace, etc. 


H, F.: Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of St. Louis 
University, St. Louis; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, 
Jesuit, etc. 

McS.: Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., M.A., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church 
by Centuries, etc. 

S. M.: Rev. John S. Middleton, Ph.D., educator and critic, Professor of Philosophy, St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y.; editor of The Handbook of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine; author of Living for God, etc. 


Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary 
critic, Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author 
of The Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 


E. M.: N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D., writer and educator, member of the Department of 
English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of The Novel and Society, etc. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., educator and writer, Assistant Dean and Professor of History, 


Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago; Director of the Adult Education Council, 
Chicago; member of the editorial staff of Mid-America. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Catrnoric Poetry Socrery or America, Inc., New York: , 
Drink from the Rock. With an Introduction by Helen C. White, Ph.D. $1.50. 
Tue Joun Day Co., New York: 

Japan’s Islands of Mystery. By Willard Price. $3.00. 
Tue Devin-Apam Co., New York: 

It All Goes Together. Selected Essays by Eric Gill. $3.50. 
Duet, SLoAN & Pearce, New York: 

Europe’s Children 1939 to 1943. By Thérése Bonney. $3.00. The Netherlands. By Hen- 

drik Riemans. $4.50. 
Atrrep A, Knopr, New York: 
Cardinal of Spain. By Simon Harcourt-Smith. $3.50. 
Lonemans, GREEN & Co., New York: 

Mother Butler of Marymount, By Katherine Burton. $3.00. 

Tue MAcmititan Co., New York: . 

The Risen Soldier. By Francis J. Spellman. $1.00. Born Under Saturn. A Biography of 
William Hazlitt. By Catherine Macdonald Maclean. $3.50. English Literary Criticism: 
The Medieval Phase. By J. W. H. Atkins. $3.00. 

W. W. Norton & Co., New York: 

Middle America. By Charles Morrow Wilson. $3.50. 
Oxrorp Untversiry Press, New York: 

Durable Peace. By Ross J. S. Hoffman. $1.75. 
PantTHEON Booxs, Inc., New York: 

Plea for Liberty. By Georges Bernanos. $3.00. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York: 

Slavery and Freedom. By Nicolas Berdyaev. $2.75. Christianity and Democracy. By 

Jacques Maritain. Translated by Doris C. Anson. $1.25. 
SHERIDAN House, New York: 
The People of India. By Kumar Goshal. $3.00. 
THe VaNGuARD Press, New York: 

Young Heroes of the War. By Joseph Gollomb and Alice Taylor. Illustrated by Nedda 
Walker. $2.50. 

Tue VrkinG Press, New York: . 

Treks Across the Veldt. By Theodore J. Waldeck. $2.50. “Bequest of Wings.” By Annis 
Duff. $2.00. > Z 

Hatcyon Hovuskt, Garden City, N. Y.: 

The Complete Book of Progressive Knitting. By Ida Riley Duncan. $1.49. 

St. ANTHONY Gump Press, Paterson, N. J.: f : 

The Priest in the Epistles of St. Pauls Compiled by the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani. $1.00. Addressed to Youth. By Sister M. Madeleva. $1.00. 

THe WESTMINSTER Press, Philadelphia: 

The Brother. By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. $2.50. 
J. B. Lipprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 

Return of the Traveller. By Rex Warner. $2.00. 
W. B. Saunpers Co., Philadelphia: 

Ethics and the Art of Conduct for Nurses. By Edward Francis Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B. 
Second Edition, Revised. $2.50. Psychology and the Nurse. By Frank J. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Revised. $1.75. 

From Eprrorn, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook. Edited by Rev. George E. O’Donnell, Litt.D. $3.00. 
Tue Horn Boox, Inc., Boston: 

Books, Children and Men. By Paul Hazard. Translated by Marguerite Mitchell. $3.00. 
Littrte, Brown & Co., Boston: 

Left Hand, Right Hand! By Sir Osbert Sitwell. $3.00. Lost Island. By James Norman 
Hall. $2.00. Yankee From Olympus. By Catherine Drinker Bowen. $3.00. 

CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA Press, Washington, D.° C.: 

Father Yorke and the Labor Movement in San Francisco, 1900-1910. By Bernard Cornelius 
Cronin. The Catholic Church on the Kansas Frontier, 1850-1877. By Peter Beckman, 
0.S.B. The Social Role of Truth According to St. Thomas Aquinas. By Alan J. McSweeney. 

Famity Lire Bureau, Washington, D. C.: 

The Family Today. A Catholic Appraisal by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B., and Others. 
Universiry or Ittrnots Press, Urbana, Iil.: 

John Donne. By Michael Francis Moloney. $2.50. 
B. Herper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Origen; His Life at Alexandria. By René Cadio. Translated by John A. Southwell. $3.25. 
James Laynez, Jesuit. By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. $3.00. St. Dominic and His Work. 
By Pierre Mandonnet, 0.P. Translated by Sister Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P. $5.00. 

From AutHor, Milwaukee: 
Austrian Aid to American Catholics 1830-1860. By Rev. Benjamin J. Blied, Ph.D. $2.50. 
Tue Bruce PustisHine Co., Milwaukee: : 

A Key to Happiness. By Marguerite Duportal. Translated by Romuald Pecasse, S.O.Cist. 
$1.75. Saving Angel. The Truth About Joan of Are and the Church. By T. Lawrason 
Riggs. $1.75. My Father’s Will. By Francis J. MeGarrigle, S.J. $2.75. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 








will open its twenty-ninth year 
Canterbury School in September, 1943. Its location 
is excellent; its ) lant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under tronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of schularshi , discipline, a Semmendl. steadily 
maintained, have placed it —s Se eading pfepartory 
schools of New E . The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at Canterb will not be lessened, but have already 
been enriched, b impact of the war. ic effort 
has been intensi and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military "Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual courses 
in Christian Doctrine, pam, and Apologetics, together with 
the permanent effect of the religious life of the » will 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound for 
a good life, whether im war or im peace. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 


New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the er Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powns to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 

tered by the by of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and — 
ag ey from that University. Conducted 

y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 




















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 

A Catholic College for Women con- 

ducted by the ‘Religious of the Society of 

the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by 


the Association of American Universities. 


Situated on the Main Line P. R. R. 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. Address 
the Registrar for information. 


Telephone—Bryn Mawr 4514 


College of Saint Elizabeth | 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in 
arts and science. Commerce, home economics, 
pre-medical, medical technology, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


ADDRESS DEAN 
CONVENT STATION, N. J. 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. ) Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 


tions including vocational home ecenomics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 





























THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 
29 East 36th Street New York City 


Religious Symbolism in Illuminated Manuscripts 
EXHIBITION 
MARCH 20— JUNE 23, 1944 


Open to the Public Daily except Sundays and 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. National Holidays 
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In the midst of world chaos the 
Vatican strives for peace 


THE 
LISTENING 
POST 


By Thomas B. Morgan 


The first complete story of the vital role 
of papal diplamacy in world affairs. A 
book of great timeliness and genuine 
historical importance. 


“Mr. Morgan is one of the world’s 
best informed men on the Vatican. . .. 
It is seldom that one comes across a 
book as fat with facts 4s Mr. Morgan’s.” 
—The Catholic News. $3.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS ® NEW YORK 19 
ATT mn 














Novena Prayers to 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
By Rev. Wim J. Smirn, S.J. 


During the third year of the first World War, 
the Blessed Virgin appeared on the 13th day 
of every month from May to October, 1917, 
to three little shepherds, Jacinta, aged 7, 
Francis, aged 9, and Lucy, aged 10. The 
place of the six apparitions was Fatima, a 
Portuguese village north of Lisbon, now a 
celebrated center of pilgrimage. 


This new booklet contains the first set of 
Original Novena Prayers to Our Lady of 
Fatima and a short history of the appari- 
tions. 


5c, $3.85 the 100 postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 




















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


MOUNT SAINT VINCENT-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A:B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Courses in Nursing, Commerce Education 
and Pedagogy. 

Approved by the Association of American 
Universities. 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River. 


Twelve miles from Grand .Central Station, 
New York City. 


For particulars address Registrar 























SUPERIOR CATHOLIC CAMPS 
RIP VAN WINKLE—For Boys 


ON-TI-ORA—For Girls 


Separate camps, superbly situated in northern Catskills, 
2% hours by train from , 7 City. Campers swim, 

paddle canoes, ride play tennis, and enjoy 
all the popular camp sports raat crafts on vast mountain 
1 ng Farming program. Skilled counsellors. 
Modern equipment. Comfortable cabins. Representa- 
tive clientele. Catholic chapel in each camp. Cata- 
logues and references on request. 


A. M. Cowney, Director of Camp Rip Van Winkle. 
JosePHINE CowneEy, Director of Camp On-Ti-Ora. 
790 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Edgecombe 4-1942 





























Attention 
SUBSCRIBERS } 


Due to a great demand for the 
January, 1943, January and 
February, 1944, issues, our sup- 
ply is almost exhausted. We 
would appreciate any used cop- 
ies of these editions. — 


+ 


Mail copies to: 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 






































Religion Outlines for Calleges 


By RT. REV. JOHN M. COOPER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


ple 
- 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course I 


The Catholic Ideal of Life 


The first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sacra- 
ments, Apologetics and Life Problems. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XV + 315 pages 


$1.40 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course III 


Christ and His Church 


Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 
Christ. 


8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 


$1.80 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course II 


The Motives and Means of 
Catholic Life 


DOGMA 
PRAYER 
SACRAMENTS 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, VII + 284 pages 


$1.35 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course IV 


Emphasizes Life Problems 


Concerning religion, faith, life work, 
marriage, citizenship and recreation. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XX + 273 pages 


$1.35 


Vs 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 Quincy Street, N. E. 


Washington 17, D. C. 




















